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Editoricds 


NATURAL  In  view  of  the  ecumenical  emphasis  today  may 
ENOUGH  it  not  be  well  to  rethink  denominationalism? 

Surely  it  is  natural  for  people  to  divide  them¬ 
selves  according  to  class  and  national  distinctions,  emotional 
or  intellectual  makeup,  commercial  and  recreational  interests. 
Perhaps,  then,  Christian  divisions  but  follow  the  pattern  of 
life  in  general,  despite  manifold  segregating.  Between  the 
various  groups  many  a  conflict  has  arisen,  yet  how  could  it 
be  otherwise  when  nation  continually  falls  out  with  neighbor- 
ing  nation  and  men  everywhere  clash  with  one  another? 
Christian  people  are  human  beings. 

After  all,  what  constitutes  a  church?  Believers  have 
chosen  to  part  company  with  one  another  over  this  question, 
no  doubt,  more  than  over  any  other.  Nevertheless  it  can  be 
said  that  the  disagreement  is  not  on  essentials  if  such  be  the 
case.  That  granted,  along  with  the  facts  of  natural  segrega¬ 
tion  and  of  natural  harmony  among  true  believers  the  world 
over  down  through  the  centuries,  what  can  be  urged  against 
denominationalism?  Organization  of  some  kind  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed. 

A  Christian  journalist  has  significant  words  to  say  on  the 
whole  subject  as  follows:  “To  those  who  question  His  birth. 
His  death.  His  resurrection,  His  ascension  Christ  comes  with 
the  simple  request  that  at  least  His  presence  be  admitted 
among  us.  He  stands  at  the  door  and  knocks.  Hence  one  may 
find  Him  with  equal  certainty  in  a  meeting  of  Quakers  where 
is  silence,  or  at  a  Roman  Catholic  altar  where  is  ceremony, 
or  in  a  Presbyterian  church  where  is  a  sermon.  It  is  not  the 
silence,  it  is  not  the  ceremony,  it  is  not  the  sermon  that  draws 
the  Christ,  but  the  congregation.  What  that  congregation  be¬ 
lieves  about  baptism  or  the  apostolic  succession  or  even  about 
the  mystery  of  Christ’s  own  person  does  not  alter  His  love. 
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One  might  compare  a  church  with  a  hospital  where  are  as¬ 
sembled  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women,  who 
are  drawn  together  not  by  affection  for  one  another,  not  by 
a  common  opinion,  but  by  a  common  need  of  and  trust  in  a 
great  physician.  Such  a  physician  does  not  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  his  patients,  saying  to  this  one  that  he  is  too  unsound 
of  doctrine  to  be  welcome,  and  to  that  one  that  he  has  sinned 
too  deeply  in  his  life.  No.  ‘Him  fhat  cometh  unto  me,’  says  He, 
‘I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.’  ”* 

UNTOLD  We  praise  God  for  the  gospel  preaching  under 
GOLD  way  in  our  land  and  our  day.  God  can  bless  what 

is  being  done.  Many  have  been  saved.  The  work, 
however,  must  not  stop  with  soul  winning.  Converts  must 
be  instructed,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  point  of  difficulty  at 
present.  Where  can  the  new  believers  go  for  Bible  teaching? 
Who  is  equipped  to  lead  them  into  the  deep  things  of  God? 
Well-trained  pastors  and  teachers  are  called  for  as  well 
as  evangelists. 

Martin  Luther  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation  knew  the 
same  need  for  Bible  instructors.  So  he  made  a  special  appeal 
“to  the  councilmen  of  all  cities  in  Germany  that  they  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  Christian  schools”  to  this  end.  Among 
other  observations  the  appeal  included  something  which  still 
needs  emphasizing.  To  quote:  “There  is  a  great  difference 
between  a  simple  preacher  of  the  faith  and  an  expositor  of 
Scripture,  or  as  St.  Paul  puts  it,  a  prophet.  A  simple 
preacher,  to  be  sure,  is  in  possession  of  so  many  clear  pas¬ 
sages  and  texts  from  translations  that  he  can  know  and 
teach  Christ,  lead  a  holy  life,  and  preach  it  to  others.  But 
to  interpret  Scripture,  to  treat  it  independently  and  to  dis¬ 
pute  with  those  who  cite  it  incorrectly,  to  that  he  is  unequal— 
that  cannot  be  done  without  languages. 

“Yet  there  must  always  be  such  prophets  in  the  church, 
who  are  able  to  treat  and  expound  the  Scriptures  and  also 


‘if  Layman’s  Confession  of  Faith,  p.  23. 
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to  dispute ;  a  saintly  life  and  correct  doctrine  are  not  enough. 
Hence  languages  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  church,  just 
as  prophets  and  expositors  are  necessary  although  not  every 
Christian  or  preacher  need  be  such  a  prophet,  as  St.  Paul 
says  in  1  Corinthians  12  and  Ephesians  4.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  since  the  days  of  the  apostles  the  Scriptures  have 
remained  obscure,  and  no  trustworthy  and  enduring  exposi¬ 
tions  have  anywhere  been  written.  For  even  the  holy  Fathers 
frequently  erred,  as  has  been  said,  and  because  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  languages  seldom  agree;  one  says  this, 
another  that.  .  .  The  whole  trouble  lies  in  ignorance  of  the 
languages;  if  we  understood  the  languages  there  would  be  no 
simpler  speech  anywhere  than  God’s  Word.  .  .  I  should  indeed 
have  failed  egregioiisly,  if  the  languages  had  not  aided  me 
and  given  me  a  certain  and  positive  knowledge  of  Scripture.” 
In  another  place  the  Reformer  said,  one  time,  that  he  would 
not  part  with  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  for  untold  gold 
{Prol.  in  Ps.  45). 

^  ^  ^ 

“I  AM.  .  .  To  know'  something  and  to  have  convictions 
PERSUADED”  on  the  subject  besides  are  two  different 
things.  The  apostle  could  write  “I  know 
whom  I  have  believed”  and  yet  not  be  satisfied  to  stop  there. 
He  must  add  “and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that 
which  I  have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day.”  Doubt¬ 
less  the  world  sees  a  person  of  conviction  not  infrequently. 
He  will  be  the  individual  who  makes  history. 

Of  whom  was  it  said,  “These  that  have  turned  the  world 
upside  down  are  come  hither  also?”  Was  it  not  of  the  apostle 
Paul  and  his  companions — men  who  had  not  only  believed 
on  Christ  but  had  actually  “hazarded  their  lives  for  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?”  The  Savior  Himself  went 
about  doing  good  and  healing  all  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
devil.  Was  that  enough?  Hardly,  not  if  He  would  draw  all 
men  to  Himself  and  not  simply  those  few  within  the  range 
of  His  ministry  at  the  first  coming.  To  use  His  words  of 
explanation,  “Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  a  corn  of 
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wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone:  but  if 
it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.  He  that  loveth  his  life 
shall  lose  it;  and  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall 
keep  it  unto  life  eternal.  If  any  man  serve  me,  let  him  follow 
me.  .  Of  course  the  work  of  atonement  called  for  the  Medi¬ 
ator  to  die,  a  ministry  into  which  no  creature  might  enter 
and  have  part.  Still  we  can  see  a  principle  being  laid  down 
for  Christian  souls,  that  of  wholeheartedness. 

A  person  with  earnestness  is  worth  many  without  it.  To 
a  mere  handful  of  disciples,  then,  the  task  of  world  evange¬ 
lization  could  be  left  by  Christ  safely.  Just  one  of  them  re¬ 
ported  later  on,  “From  Jerusalem  and  round  about  unto 
Illyricum  I  have  fully  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ.”  And 
he  is  the  one  who  said  “I  know  whom  I  have  believed  and 
am  persuaded.  . .” 

John  Henry  Bennetch 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 


THE  TEACHINGS  OF  CHRIST  INCARNATE 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Th.  D. 

Throughout  the  Bible  the  prophet  may  win  his  title  either 
by  foretelling  or  by  forthtelling.  Christ  was  in  both  respects 
a  Prophet.  He  was  the  One  of  whom  Moses  spake  (cf.  Deut. 
18:15,  18-19;  John  1:21),  and  none  ever  answered  more 
completely  to  all  that  belongs  to  the  perfect  service  of  the 
prophet  than  did  the  Christ  of  God.  He  taught  and  ministered 
the  Word  of  God  accompanying  it  with  His  mighty  works, 
and  He  also  gave  the  most  direct  and  determining  predictions 
of  any  prophet  who  ever  walked  on  the  earth.  In  truth,  the 
predictions  of  Christ  should  be  studied  closely  by  every 
student  of  Eschatology,  remembering  that  these  are  the  in¬ 
fallible  words  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  also  important  that 
the  merest  fraction  of  all  that  Christ  said  in  three  and  a 
half  years  has  been  recorded  in  the  Gospels ;  for  that  recorded 
may  be  read  in  as  many  hours  as  there  were  years  of  His 
ministry.  Of  this  John  writes,  “And  there  are  also  many 
other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be 
written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could 
not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written”  (John  21:25). 
However,  that  which  is  presented  in  the  Sacred  Text  has 
been  selected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  with  that  divine  wisdom 
and  perfection  which  characterizes  all  the  works  of  God. 
These  chosen  records  serve  to  tell  all  that  it  is  God’s  purpose 
to  disclose  to  succeeding  generations  and  are,  therefore,  all 
that  is  needed  for  a  right  understanding  of  every  aspect  of 
the  truth  which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  four  Gospels. 
Matthew,  guided  by  the  Spirit,  has  selected  such  records  as 
present  Christ  as  the  King  of  the  Jews.  Mark,  thus  guided, 
has  selected  such  records  as  present  Christ  as  Jehovah’s 
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Servant.  Luke,  in  turn,  has  been  led  to  present  Christ  in  His 
humanity,  while  John,  by  the  same  divine  Spirit,  portrays 
Christ  in  His  essential  Deity.  It  is  probable  that  no  uninspired 
writer  having  the  story  to  tell  that  presented  itself  at  the 
close  of  Christ’s  ministry — including  His  supernatural  birth, 
His  childhood.  His  teachings,  His  mighty  works.  His  death, 
and  His  resurrection — could  have  compressed  his  message 
into  the  limits  which  are  claimed  by  the  four  Writers.  In  this 
there  is  evidence  of  the  working  of  the  divine  hand  as  the 
Author  of  these  marvelous  and  priceless  documents.  While 
much  vital  truth  is  found  in  those  snatches  of  conversation 
which  are  recorded  and  in  the  brief  sayings  reported  in  the 
later  portions  of  the  New  Testament  (cf.  Acts  20:35;  1 
Thess.  4:15-17;  1  John  1:5)  and  particularly  in  the  post¬ 
ascension  declarations  reported  in  the  Revelation — chapters 
1-3  and  22,  the  indicative  teachings  of  Christ  are  found  in 
three  major  discourses — the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Olivet 
Discourse,  and  the  Upper  Room  Discourse. 

I.  THE  MAJOR  DISCOURSES 

Before  attempting  an  examination  of  these  discourses  sep¬ 
arately,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  they  present  the 
widest  possible  latitude  in  subject  matter.  This  fact  has  not 
only  been  greatly  overlooked,  but  can  be  accounted  for  only 
when  dispensational  distinctions  are  recognized.  If  critical 
scholars  assume  it  possible  to  claim  two  Isaiahs  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  afforded  in  the  difference  in  style  and  subject  matter 
which  the  two  parts  of  Isaiah’s  writing  set  forth,  there 
would  be  more  conclusive  proof  by  far  of  at  least  three 
Christs.  It  seems  not  to  occur  to  a  certain  group  of  theolo¬ 
gians  that  these  discourses  not  only  introduce  principles 
which,  from  a  doctrinal  standpoint,  are  irreconcilable,  but 
also  happen  to  be  addressed  to  classes  which  are  differently 
related  to  God  and  to  Christ.  No  proof  of  this  assertion  re¬ 
specting  the  varied  character  of  the  discourses  is  needed  other 
than  the  suggestion  that  they  be  given  attentive  study  by  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  comparison  to,  or  over  against,  each  other.  If  such 
a  study  has  been  pursued  actually  and  to  a  reasonable  degree 
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of  completeness,  the  distinctions  which  will  be  advanced  in 
this  thesis  would  be  received  as  true.  These  discourses 
represent  the  doctrine  which  Christ  taught,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  every  major  division  of  Systematic  Theology  is 
not  only  represented,  but,  more  frequently  than  is  generally 
realized,  a  final  word  is  spoken  by  the  Son  of  God.  That  so 
much  of  His  teaching  is  couched  in  a  narrative  form  and 
simplified  to  the  last  degree  has  misled  some  into  supposing 
that  Christ  did  not  teach  doctrine,  that  the  presentation  of 
doctrine  was  left  for  the  later  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
— especially  Paul.  Christ’s  utterances  in  doctrine  were  often 
presented  in  germ  form  and  these  were  extended  into  wider 
fields  by  the  later  writers.  However,  it  becomes  the  serious- 
minded  student  to  investigate  most  diligently  the  actual 
teachings  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  thesis 
to  attempt  a  comprehensive  scrutiny  of  that  which  is  involved. 

1.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  treatment  of  this 
discourse  by  writers  of  the  past  and  present  often  reveals 
the  extent  of  their  comprehension  of  the  present  divine 
economy  under  grace.  Apparently,  the  root  difficulty  is  the 
failure  to  recognize  what  is  rightfully  a  primary  and  what 
is  rightfully  a  secondary  application  of  this  teaching.  When 
the  primary  application  is  given  to  this  Scripture,  it  is 
usually  on  the  supposition  that  the  Church  is  the  kingdom 
and  therefore  passages  related  to  the  kingdom  are  addressed 
to  her.  Let  it  be  dogmatically  asserted  at  this  point  that 
those  who  hold  such  views  either  have  failed  to  recognize 
the  hopeless,  blasting  character  of  the  law  which  this  dis¬ 
course  announces  and  from  which  the  Christian  has  been 
saved  (Rom.  6:14;  Gal.  5:1),  or  they  have  failed  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  present  position  and  perfection  in  Christ  which  is 
the  estate  of  every  believer.  Apparently  the  two  great  sys¬ 
tems — law  and  grace — become  so  confused  that  there  could 
be  no  order  of  thinking  possible.  Distortions  of  the  divine 
revelation  are  due,  it  would  seem,  to  a  slavish  adherence  to 
traditional  interpretation  and  not  to  any  unbiased  personal 
investigation  into  the  problems  that  are  involved.  Accom- 
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panying  this  inattention  to  the  exact  character  of  doctrine 
is,  too  often,  the  blind  assumption  that  the  student  who 
does  observe  the  patent  character  of  this  discourse  and  who 
therefore  cannot  give  it  a  primary  application  to  the  Church 
is  striking  hands  in  agreement  with  the  destructive  critic 
who  boldly  rejects  Scripture  altogether.  To  give  this  dis¬ 
course  a  primary  application  to  the  Church  means  that  it  is 
made  to  be,  word  for  word,  the  rule  of  life  prescribed  for 
the  child  of  God  under  grace.  A  secondary  application  to  the 
Church  means  that  lessons  and  principles  may  be  drawn 
from  it,  but  that,  as  a  rule  of  life,  it  is  addressed  to  the  Jew 
before  the  cross  and  to  the  Jew  in  the  coming  kingdom, 
and  therefore  not  now  in  effect.  At  this  point  it  cannot  be 
too  definitely  emphasized  that  this  entire  discourse  presents 
a  complete  rule  of  conduct  and  is  not  subject  to  that  destruc¬ 
tive  method  of  interpretation  which  accepts  one  portion  of 
it  while  rejecting  another  portion  of  it.  If  the  Christian  be¬ 
lieves  he  is  saved  from  hell  fire  through  the  measureless 
grace  of  God,  he  will  recognize  that  he  has  no  relation  to 
those  warnings — three  times  uttered  (Matt.  5:22,  29-30) — 
concerned  with  the  danger  of  hell  fire;  but  he  must  also 
observe  that  he  has  no  primary  relation  to  a  system  in  any 
of  its  parts  which  could  at  any  place  or  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  expose  him  to  the  danger  of  hell  fire.  If  there  are 
some  portions  of  this  discourse  which  are  more  gracious 
in  character,  these,  it  will  be  seen,  are  found  also  in  the 
grace  system,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  one  to  assume  the 
inconsistent  position  which  presumes  to  select  or  reject  at 
will  from  that  which,  being  a  unit  in  itself,  stands  or  falls 
together.  It  is  precisely  this  impossible  freedom  to  choose 
one  portion  and  reject  another  which  has  kept  a  great  com¬ 
pany  of  men  from  coming  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
most  elementary  distinctions  between  the  two  systems — law 
and  grace — as  governing  principles  in  daily  life. 

The  Bible  provides  three  complete  and  wholly  independent 
rules  for  human  conduct — one  for  the  past  age  (there  was 
no  need  of  recording  such  rules  as  held  good  for  people  who 
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lived  before  the  Bible  was  written)  which  is  known  as  the 
Mosaic  Law  and  is  crystallized  in  the  Decalogue;  one  for 
the  future  age  of  the  kingdom  which  is  crystallized  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount;  and  one  for  the  present  age  which 
appears  in  the  Gospel  by  John,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  Bible  is  God’s  one  Book  for 
all  ages,  and  it  should  be  no  more  difficult  to  recognize  that 
there  are  portions  which  belong  to  a  future  age  than  it  is 
to  recognize  that  there  are  portions  which  belong  to  a 
completed  past  age.  A  moment’s  reflection  would  convince 
a  candid  mind  that  there  were  age-tranforming  events  which 
serve  as  a  cleavage  between  the  conditions  which  obtained 
under  the  Mosaic  system  and  those  which  obtain  in  the 
present  age.  “The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and 
truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ”  (and  not  by  His  birth,  but  by 
His  death).  Relationship  to  God  could  not  be  the  same  for 
His  saints  after  Christ’s  death.  His  resurrection.  His  ascen¬ 
sion,  the  advent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  placing  of  Jews 
along  with  Gentiles  under  sin,  and  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  system  by  which  the  chief  of  sinners  may  be  justified 
forever  through  justice — who  does  no  more  to  that  end 
than  to  believe  in  Jesus — as  it  was  before.  Nor  could  it  be 
the  same  in  a  coming  age  after  the  removal  of  the  Church 
to  heaven,  the  glorious  appearing  of  Christ  to  reign  on  the 
earth,  the  judgment  and  restoration  of  Israel,  the  judgment 
of  the  nations  with  the  termination  of  man-made  institutions, 
and  the  binding  of  Satan — as  it  has  been  in  this  age.  All 
this  is  obvious,  yet  there  are  those  who  shrink  from  such 
distinctions  under  the  impression  that  being  deprived  of 
the  law’s  curse  and  of  the  kingdom’s  danger  of  hell  fire  they 
are  losing  some  priceless  treasure.  Neither  the  curse  nor  the 
hell  fire  is  desired,  but  there  are  features  of  these  systems 
which  are  more  attractive,  and  these  are  claimed  while  the 
undesirable  is  rejected.  It  may  well  be  restated  that  none 
of  these  attractive  elements  are  lost,  for  they  are  incorporated 
into  the  grace  system  and  belong  to  those  who  are  once-for- 
all  perfected  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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It  therefore  stands  as  well  founded  that  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  both  by  its  setting  in  the  context  and  by  its  doc¬ 
trinal  character — ^which  assertions  will  yet  more  fully  be 
demonstrated  as  true — ^belongs  for  its  primary  application 
to  the  future  kingdom  age.  It  was  addressed  to  the  people 
before  Him,  and  concerned  the  requisite  preparation  on  their 
part  for  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  then  being 
published  as  “at  hand.”  It  likewise  declared  the  manner  of 
life  that  would  be  demanded  within  the  kingdom  when  once 
it  is  entered.  This  attempted  analysis  of  this  discourse  may 
be  advanced  under  three  general  divisions — (a)  its  setting, 
(b)  its  distinctive  character,  and  (c)  the  delay  in  its  appli¬ 
cation. 

a.  SETTING.  As  the  Old  Testament  closes  with  the  predic¬ 
tions  regarding  Israel’s  coming  Messiah-King  unrealized 
(Mai.  4:1-6),  Matthew’s  Gospel,  as  the  introduction  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  bond  of  connection  between  the 
Testaments,  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  presence 
of  the  Messiah  among  His  people.  All  prophesied  require¬ 
ments  are  met  by  Him.  He  is  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  the 
house  of  David,  born  of  a  virgin  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea.  His 
coming  is  in  “the  fulness  of  the  time,”  that  is,  at  God’s  ap¬ 
pointed  time.  His  predicted  forerunner  preceded  Him,  and 
the  kingdom  described  in  the  Old  Testament  by  the  prophets 
and  foreseen  throughout  the  Scriptures  as  Israel’s  hope  is 
announced  as  “at  hand” — subject,  however,  to  the  choice 
of  the  people,  whether  or  not  they  would  receive  their  King. 
In  this  matter  of  choice  there  is  a  strong  contrast  set  up 
when  compared  with  His  final  advent,  when  the  kingdom 
will  be  ushered  in  with  no  reference  to  human  determination, 
though  He  will  have  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  His  earthly 
people  not  only  to  receive  Him  as  Joseph’s  brethren  received 
Joseph  in  Egypt,  but  also  to  enter  their  land,  the  land  of 
promise,  and  their  kingdom  with  everlasting  joy  and  glad¬ 
ness.  The  important  fact  to  be  noted  by  all  who  would  compre¬ 
hend  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  Matthew  in  particular,  is 
that  the  kingdom  was  offered  to  Israel  at  the  first  advent, 
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with  the  latitude  granted  to  receive  or  reject  it.  Had  it  been 
in  the  “determinate  counsel”  of  God  (Acts  2:23)  for  that 
nation  to  enter  then  her  covenanted  kingdom,  they  would 
have  done  so  (and  as  they  yet  will  do  under  the  sovereign 
hand  of  Jehovah).  The  “determinate  counsel”  concerning  the 
first  advent  was  rather  that  He  should  be  rejected  and  put 
to  death  and  that  the  kingdom  should  be  deferred  until  the 
unforeseen  intercalary  age  of  the  Church  should  run  its 
course.  Those  who  do  not  discern  the  Israelitish  kingdom 
purpose  or  who  suppose  that  the  Old  Testament  hope  is 
realized  in  the  Church  are,  because  of  insuperable  problems 
which  their  theory  engenders,  not  much  given  to  exposition 
of  Matthew’s  Gospel,  nor  can  they  be  rated  as  safe  expositors 
of  either  Testament. 

The  Gospel  by  Matthew  opens  with  an  introduction  of 
the  Christ,  first,  as  Son  of  David  and,  second,  as  Son  of 
Abraham.  Though  this  is  the  reverse  of  what  would  be  the 
natural  order,  it  conforms  to  the  plan  of  Matthew’s  Gospel 
which  first  presents  the  King  as  the  Son  of  David,  the  con- 
summator  of  the  Davidic  Covenant,  Israel’s  Messiah,  and 
later  turns  to  the  world-wide  blessings  which  are  related  to 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  fulfiller  of  the 
Abrahamic  Covenant  expectation.  In  this  Gospel  Christ’s 
birth  as  the  fulfillment  of  much  prophecy  is  recorded.  He 
is  baptized  at  thirty  years  of  age.  He  is  filled  with  the  Spirit 
without  measure,  His  humanity  is  tested  by  Satan,  and  He 
Himself  takes  up,  with  the  disciples  whom  He  has  chosen, 
the  message  of  His  forerunner  John — “Repent:  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand”  (cf.  Matt.  3:1-2;  4:17; 
10:5-7).  He  suffers  His  disciples  to  preach  this  message  to 
none  but  Israel.  This  prohibition  is  of  vital  importance, 
since  in  all  His  instructions  respecting  kingdom  preaching 
(cf.  Matt.  10)  this  direction  stands  first.  It  is  written: 
“These  twelve  Jesus  sent  forth,  and  commanded  them,  saying. 
Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the 
Samaritans  enter  ye  not:  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel.  And  as  ye  go,  preach,  saying.  The  king- 
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dom  of  heaven  is  at  hand”  (Matt.  10:5-7).  After  this, 
restricting  His  own  ministry  for  the  time  being  to  that  one 
nation,  He  said,  “I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel”  (15:24).  The  Apostle  reveals  his  own 
clear  understanding  of  this  specific  Israelitish  ministry 
which  was  to  be  followed  by  the  age  of  grace  when  he  said, 
“Now  I  say  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  minister  of  the  circum¬ 
cision  for  the  truth  of  God  to  confirm  the  promises  made 
unto  the  fathers:  and  that  the  Gentiles  might  glorify  God 
for  his  mercy”  (Rom.  15:8-9).  Apart  from  a  recognition  of 
a  dispensational  distinction  at  this  point,  there  can  be  little 
understanding  of  these  imperative  discriminations.  It  is  here 
that  the  student  should  note  that,  as  there  was  for  a  time 
a  restricted  Israelitish  purpose  in  the  ministry  of  Christ, 
there  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  peculiar  and  appropriate 
Israelitish  message  which  John,  Christ,  and  His  disciples 
declared.  This  message,  if  given  any  worthy  consideration, 
would  not  be  confused  with  a  world-wide  proclamation  of 
saving  grace  which  became  possible  and  exclusively  author¬ 
itative  by  divine  provision  through  the  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  men  who  have  won 
honors  as  theologians  of  the  first  magnitude  do  not  see  the 
difference  between  the  proclamation  of  an  earthly  kingdom 
addressed  to  one  elect  nation  to  be  established  on  legal 
grounds,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  grace  message  which 
concerns  only  individuals  with  Jews  and  Gentiles,  on  an 
equal  footing,  under  sin  and  offers  in  sovereign  grace  to  the 
one  who  believes  on  Christ  that  he  will  be  made  meet  to 
be  a  partaker  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  It  is 
a  serious  doctrinal  bondage  so  to  be  committed  to  a  one- 
covenant  theory  with  its  supposed  one  divine  purpose  that 
these  immeasurable  dissimilarities  must  be  obliterated  in 
meaningless  generalities. 

During  His  three  and  a  half  years  of  ministry  on  earth 
Christ  had  in  view  the  three  major  ages  already  mentioned — 
the  Mosaic  age  which  closed  with  His  death;  the  future 
kingdom  age  which  was  the  reasonable  hope  of  the  instructed 
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Jew,  but  which,  being  postponed,  will  begin  with  His  second 
advent;  and  the  present  unforeseen  age  which  began  with 
His  death  and  will  end  with  His  return.  Christ  lived  under 
the  Mosaic  system  and  therefore  was  Himself  conformed  to 
it  and  upheld  its  requirements.  He  proclaimed  the  kingdom 
age  as  “at  hand”  and  gave  instructions  on  its  character  and 
the  terms  of  admission  into  it.  Likewise,  while  His  rejection 
as  King  grew  in  force.  He  anticipated  the  present  age  and 
gave  explicit  teaching  about  its  relationships  and  doctrines. 
The  accuracy  of  this  brief  analysis  of  the  whole  ministry  of 
Christ  need  not  be  further  defended  here. 

With  reference  to  the  setting,  then,  it  is  to  be  seen  that 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  given  in  the  midst  and  as  a 
feature  of  the  kingdom  proclamation  which  first  occupied 
the  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth.  It  constituted  the  authorita¬ 
tive  edict  of  the  King  relative  to  the  character  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  its  requirements,  and  the  conditions  of  admission  into 
it.  It  had  to  be  restricted  to  Israel  for  it  belonged  to  them 
alone,  and  it  must  be  legal  in  character — ^though  greatly 
advanced  as  such  over  the  Mosaic  system  (Matt.  5:21-48) — 
for  prediction  was  given  by  Moses  respecting  the  legal  char¬ 
acter  of  that  kingdom  when  he  said,  “And  thou  shalt  return 
and  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  do  all  his  commandments 
which  I  command  thee  this  day”  (Deut.  30:8;  cf.  Jer.  31:31- 
34).  The  subject  matter  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  not  only  sustains  the  contention  that  it  is  legal  in 
character,  but  also  asserts  that  it  pertains  to  the  kingdom 
as  the  surrounding  context  so  clearly  relates  it.  With  all  this 
in  view,  namely,  (1)  that  Christ’s  early  ministry  was  itself 
restricted  to  Israel  and  their  covenanted  kingdom,  (2)  that 
its  character  is  legal  and  accords  with  the  predictions  in  this 
respect,  (3)  that  by  its  own  subject  matter  it  relates  itself 
to  the  kingdom,  and  (4)  that  that  which  goes  before  as 
well  as  that  which  follows  this  sermon  in  the  context  is  in 
every  particular  of  the  kingdom,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  relate  this  great  rule  of  life  to  any  other  age 
than  that  of  the  Messianic  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth.  This 
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discourse  is  no  more  related  to  the  Church  than  the  Messianic, 
Davidic,  earthly  kingdom  is  related  to  the  Church,  and  those 
who  apply  it  to  the  Church  seem  little  aware  of  the  problems 
which  are  involved.  Some  of  these  problems  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  connection  with  that  which  follows. 

b.  DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTER.  The  analysis  of  this  discourse 
constitutes  a  theme  of  such  surpassing  importance  that  it 
should  be  considered  here  somewhat  fully.  It  is  a  formal 
declaration — unlike  so  many  of  Christ's  teachings  which  were 
broken  into  by  conversation.  Nothing  is  gained  by  the  modern 
notion  that  this  is  a  compilation  of  “single  sayings  which 
Jesus  spoke  at  various  occasions  to  different  people,”  and 
that  “these  sayings  were  connected  with  each  other  to  form 
a  continuous  discourse  partly  by  Matthew,  partly  by  the 
author  of  his  source.”'  By  so  much  the  plain  assertion  that 
Christ  spoke  all  these  words  on  one  occasion  is  discredited 
and  the  accumulative  force  of  the  message  is  assigned  to 
Matthew  rather  than  to  Christ.  It  was  addressed  to  His 
disciples,  evidently  as  detailed  instruction  to  those  who 
were  then  serving  as  preachers  of  the  kingdom  message. 
The  address  closes  with  the  words,  “And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings,  the  people  were  aston¬ 
ished  at  his  doctrine:  for  he  taught  them  as  one  having 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes”  (Matt.  7:28-29),  which 
indicates  that  the  multitude  were  present  and  heard,  though 
it  was  spoken  to  His  disciples  (5:1).  Though  these  disciples 
were  soon  to  be  brought  into  the  Church  and  into  this  new 
age,  the  address  to  them,  like  the  offer  of  the  kingdom  to 
Israel,  was  in  good  faith.  Well  did  Christ  know  that  these 
men  would  not  enter  the  kingdom,  but  that  they  would  be 
saved  into  the  Church  when  His  rejection  was  complete. 
Well  did  He  know,  also,  that  the  kingdom  itself  would  be 
refused  and  delayed  until  His  second  advent.  There  is  no 
small  advantage  in  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  address  of  a  Teacher  to  teachers,  that  it  was  to  His 
disciples. 
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On  the  general  character  of  the  address  and  its  applica¬ 
tion,  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield  writes:  “Having  announced  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  as  ‘at  hand,’  the  King,  in  Mt.  5-7.,  declared 
the  principles  of  the  kingdom.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has 
a  twofold  application:  (1)  Literally  to  the  kingdom.  In  this 
sense  it  gives  the  divine  constitution  for  the  righteous  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  earth.  Whenever  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
established  on  earth  it  will  be  according  to  that  constitution, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  explanation  of  the  word 
‘righteousness’  as  used  by  the  prophets  in  describing  the 
kingdom  (e.g.  Isa.  11:4,  5;  32:1;  Dan.  9:24).  In  this  sense 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  pure  law,  and  transfers  the 
offence  from  the  overt  act  to  the  motive  (Mt.  5:21,  22,  27, 
28).  Here  lies  the  deeper  reason  why  the  Jews  rejected  the 
kingdom.  They  had  reduced  ‘righteousness’  to  mere  cere¬ 
monialism,  and  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  kingdom  to  a 
mere  affair  of  outward  splendour  and  power.  They  were 
never  rebuked  for  expecting  a  visible  and  powerful  king¬ 
dom,  but  the  words  of  the  prophets  should  have  prepared 
them  to  expect  also  that  only  the  poor  in  spirit  and  the 
meek  could  share  in  it  (e.g.  Isa.  11:4).  The  seventy-second 
Psalm,  which  was  universally  received  by  them  as  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  kingdom,  was  full  of  this.  For  these  reasons 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  its  primary  application  gives 
neither  the  privilege  nor  the  duty  of  the  Church.  These  are 
found  in  the  Epistles.  Under  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  for 
example,  no  one  may  hope  for  forgiveness  who  has  not  first 
forgiven  (Mt.  6:12,  14,  15).  Under  grace  the  Christian  is 
exhorted  to  forgive  because  he  is  already  forgiven  (Eph. 
4:30-32).  (2)  But  there  is  a  beautiful  moral  application  to 
the  Christian.  It  always  remains  true  that  the  poor  in  spirit, 
rather  than  the  proud,  are  blessed,  and  those  who  mourn 
because  of  their  sins,  and  who  are  meek  in  the  consciousness 
of  them,  will  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  and 
hungering  will  be  filled.  The  merciful  are  ‘blessed,’  the  pure 
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in  heart  do  *see  God/  These  principles  fundamentally  reappear 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Epistles/’’ 

Matthew  5:3-12.  This  sermon  opens  with  a  proclamation 
of  the  blessedness  of  those  who  in  personal  merit  meet  cer¬ 
tain  requirements.  To  the  poor  in  spirit  there  is  promise  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven — ^the  Davidic,  Messianic,  earthly, 
millennial  kingdom.  The  agencies  of  human  authority  will  not 
then  prevail  in  that  kingdom.  A  vast  change  will  have  come 
over  this  world  when  the  humble  in  spirit  will  be  honored 
by  the  possession  of  the  kingdom.  Through  Isaiah  Jehovah 
anticipated  this  priceless  characteristic  when  He  said,  “For 
all  those  things  hath  mine  hand  made,  and  all  those  things 
have  been,  saith  the  Lord:  but  to  this  man  will  I  look,  even 
to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth 
at  my  word”  (66:2).  Those  that  mourn  shall  be  comforted. 
Doubtless  this  is  a  constant  provision  throughout  that 
glorious  age,  but  it  is  especially  true  that  Israel  when  saved 
into  that  kingdom  will  be  saved  from  that  mourning  which 
is  theirs  in  the  tribulation.  The  King  Himself  at  His  second 
advent  will  “comfort  all  that  mourn.”  He  will  “appoint  unto 
them  that  mourn  in  Zion,  to  give  unto  them  beauty  for 
ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness”  (Isa.  61:2-3).  This  mourning 
is  described  by  Christ  when  in  relation  to  His  return  He 
said,  “And  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in 
heaven:  and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn, 
and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  with  power  and  great  glory”  (Matt.  24:30).  Of  the 
meek,  Christ  said  that  they  shall  “inherit  the  earth.”  This, 
again,  is  far  removed  from  earth  conditions  of  today.  The 
meek  and  poor  in  spirit  arise  to  honor  and  to  authority 
over  men,  but  such  a  reward  does  not  concern  the  Christian 
who  has  no  right  or  citizenship  on  the  earth.  It  would  be 
thought-provoking  if  Christians  who  repeat  the  Decalogue 
and  the  Beatitudes  with  application  to  themselves  should  be 
required  to  designate  “the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
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giveth  thee”  (Ex.  20:12)  or  to  defend  their  title  to  the 
earth.  An  instructed  believer  is  not  looking  for  long  life; 
he  is  waiting  for  his  Lord  from  heaven.  He  is  not  looking  for 
a  land  or  a  place  in  the  earth;  his  citizenship  is  in  heaven. 
The  Jew  alone  can  respond  to  the  promise  of  Psalm  37:3 
which  reads,  “Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good ;  so  shalt  thou 
dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed.”  The  meek 
among  Israel  shall  inherit  the  earth.  Hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  shall  be  the  experience  of  those  in  the  king¬ 
dom  upon  whose  hearts  Jehovah  has  written  His  law  (cf. 
Deut.  30:6;  Jer.  31:33)  and  that  hunger  and  thirst  shall  be 
satisfied.  This  is  the  promised  tranquillity  of  the  children  of 
the  King.  The  proclamation  that  the  merciful  shall  obtain 
mercy  introduces  one  of  the  strongest  contrasts  between 
the  governing  principles  of  law  and  grace ;  and  the  persistent 
determination  to  retain  this  portion  of  this  discourse  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  Christian  has,  next  to  Matthew  6:12,  wrought 
more  confusion  among  believers  than  almost  any  other  mis¬ 
applied  Scripture.  The  declaration  that  the  merciful  shall 
obtain  mercy  requires  no  labored  adjustment  to  make  it 
seem  to  fit  into  the  grace  relationship  to  God.  It  cannot  be 
thus  fitted  in.  It  belongs  to  an  age  when  the  beatitude  which 
is  clearly  stated  will  be  perfectly  true.  Wide,  indeed,  is  the 
difference  between  the  conception  of  individual  meritorious 
mercy  and  the  words  about  mercy  addressed  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  of  this  age:  “But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his 
great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when  we  were  dead 
in  sins”  (Eph.  2:4-5).  Unmerited  and  limitless  mercy  shall 
yet  be  the  portion  of  the  nation  Israel  in  the  day  of  their 
salvation  (Ps.  103:8-11).  It  is  true  that  the  pure  in  heart 
always  see  God;  and  since  peace  and  righteousness  are  the 
essential  features  of  life  in  the  kingdom,  those  who  promote 
peace  and  those  who  are  persecuted — before  or  in  the  king¬ 
dom — ^for  righteousness*  sake  shall  be  rewarded.  Record  of 
that  reward  due  is  kept  in  heaven  (cf.  Mai.  3:16-17). 

Matthew  5:13-16.  The  second  section  of  this  address 
represents  the  saints  of  the  kingdom  and  those  worthy  to 
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enter  it  as  “the  salt  of  the  earth”  and  “the  light  of  the 
world.”  All  of  this  is  revealing  since  it  intimates  the  respon¬ 
sibility  men  are  to  assume  in  that  coming  age.  None  will 
deny  that  believers  of  this  dispensation  have  similar  obliga¬ 
tions;  but  the  mere  paralleling  of  truth  does  not  place 
Christians  in  Israel's  kingdom,  nor  does  it  place  inside  the 
Church  Israel  as  a  nation. 

Matthew  5: 17-^8.  The  next  section  should  be  classed  as 
one  of  the  most  determining  portions  in  this  great  discourse. 
It  discloses  Christ’s  own  upholding  of  the  law  then  in  effect, 
and  presents  the  legal  aspect  of  the  kingdom  requirements 
in  their  clearest  light.  This  portion  should  be  pondered 
with  utmost  care  and  its  drastic  features  taken  seriously. 
To  those  who  comprehend  but  little  of  that  “grace  and 
truth”  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  have  had  no  other 
thought  of  themselves  than  that  they  are  under  law,  obliga¬ 
tion  to  these  requirements  is  not,  naturally,  disturbed  by  the 
assumption  of  this  “yoke  of  bondage,”  and  those  of  such  a 
legal  mind  will  easily  discredit  as  destructive  critics  any 
who  consider  that  through  grace  they  are  under  no  obligation 
to  these  and  other  legal  requirements.  Pure  doctrine  cannot 
be  guaranteed  by  following  tradition  whether  it  be  of  Protes¬ 
tantism  or  of  Rome,  nor  are  mere  habits  of  interpretation  a 
safe  guide.  All  of  these  legal  utterances  of  Christ’s  were  in 
full  divine  force  when  they  were  spoken,  but  the  child  of 
God  of  this  age  has  been  saved  from  the  entire  merit  system. 
The  believer  is  delivered  from  and  dead  to  the  law  (Rom. 
7:4,  6).  The  Apostle  when  defending  the  positions  and  priv¬ 
ileges  of  grace  not  only  asserted  that  the  law  is  “done  away” 
(2  Cor.  3:11;  Gal.  3:23-25),  but  he  declares  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  is  not  under  law  (Rom.  6:14).  To  contend  that  Chris¬ 
tians  are  under  law  obligation  simply  because  Christ  enforced 
it  upon  Jews,  to  whom  it  alone  belonged  and  that  before  His 
death,  is  to  contradict  directly  the  grace  teaching  regarding 
freedom  from  the  law — as  cited  above.  This  division  of  this 
discourse  opens  with  the  assurance  that  He  had  come  to 
fullfill  both  “the  law  and  the  prophets,”  that  is.  He  fills  all 
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the  place  assigned  Him  in  the  Old  Testament.  E.  Schuyler 
English  in  his  book  Studies  in  'the  Gospel  According  to  Mat¬ 
thew  states,  “Think  not  that  He  came  to  destroy  the  law.  He 
was  made  under  the  law  (Gal.  4:4) ;  He  lived  in  obedience  to 
the  law  (1  Pet.  2:21);  He  fulfilled  the  types  of  the  law 
(Heb.  9  :ll-28) ;  He  bore  for  us  the  curse  of  the  law  (Gal. 
3:13);  and  He  redeemed  us  from  the  position  of  servants  of 
the  law  to  that  of  sons  of  God  (Gal.  4:5).”  It  is  evident 
from  Deuteronomy  30 :8,  which  reads,  “And  thou  shalt 
return  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  do  all  his  com¬ 
mandments  which  I  command  thee  this  day,”  that  the  king¬ 
dom  rule  is  the  Mosaic  system  which,  as  Christ  indicated 
(Matt.  5:21-44),  has  now  been  extended  to  realms  vastly 
more  demanding;  and  the  standing  of  men  will  be  measured 
by  their  personal  adherence  to  the  law  that  then  reigns.  It 
is  no  small  feature  of  the  kingdom  that  some  shall  be  called 
“great”  (Matt.  5:19;  11:11).  The  declaration  regarding 
human  greatness  is  followed  by  the  words,  “For  I  say  unto 
you.  That  except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven”  (5:20),  and  here  it  is 
certain  only  personal  rectitude  is  in  view.  No  reference, 
here  or  elsewhere  in  this  sermon,  is  made  to  imputed  right¬ 
eousness.  The  kingdom  saints’  righteousness  under  Messiah’s 
reign  will  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees.  Indeed,  such  personal  quality  and  merit  is  de¬ 
manded  for  entrance  into  that  kingdom  at  all.  Many  Jews 
will  be  judged  unworthy  to  enter  the  kingdom,  and  those 
who  will  be  judged  will  include  Jews  of  the  past  dispensation 
who  are  raised  to  this  judgment  (cf.  Dan.  12:1-3)  as  well  as 
the  last  generation  living  who  will  enter  that  judgment.  A 
reminder  at  this  point  may  be  in  order,  which  asserts  again 
that  the  believer  is  provided  in  this  age  with  righteousness 
which  is  a  gift  from  God  made  possible  through  the  sweet 
savor  aspect  of  Christ’s  death  and  on  the  ground  of  the 
believer’s  position  in  Christ.  Of  the  Christian  it  is  said, 
“But  after  that  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  our  Saviour 
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toward  man  appeared,  not  by  works  of  righteousness  which 
we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by 
the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost”  (Titus  3:4-5).  Such  wide  differences  should  not  go 
unheeded  as,  too  often,  they  do.  Still  continuing  the  emphasis 
which  He  placed  upon  the  law,  Christ  goes  on  to  state  that 
the  kingdom  law,  while  introducing  no  new  subjects  of 
regulation,  does,  nevertheless,  extend  the  obligation  beyond 
the  act  to  the  motive.  The  phrase  “Ye  have  heard  that  it 
hath  been  said” — the  Mosaic  declaration — is  followed  by  the 
phrase,  “But  I  say  unto  you” — the  kingdom  demand.  Thus 
throughout  Matthew  5:21-44  the  contrasts  are  drawn.  The 
scribes  and  Pharisees  attended  upon  the  law  in  their  age, 
but  a  greater  or  more  perfect  righteousness  than  theirs  will 
be  demanded  of  those  who  enter  the  kingdom.  The  former 
prohibition  against  murder  with  its  extreme  penalty  is 
advanced  to  apply  to  those  who  are  angry  without  a  cause. 
The  one  who  says,  “Thou  fool,”  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell 
fire.  The  most  exacting  demand  rests  upon  the  one  who  does 
not  agree  with  his  adversary  quickly.  The  penalty  is  no  less 
than  that  he  be  cast  into  prison  and  that  without  relief  or 
mercy.  The  judgment  which  should  fall  upon  the  adulterer 
is  imposed  without  grace  upon  the  one  who  casts  a  lustful 
glance.  The  offending  member  is  to  be  sacrificed  lest  one  be 
cast  into  hell  fire.  Divorce  will  be  restricted  to  the  one  cause 
of  unfaithfulness.  Communications  shall  be  free  from  every 
oath.  The  other  cheek  must  be  turned  when  smitten.  The 
cloak  must  be  given  to  the  one  who  by  law  takes  away  the 
coat.  A  second  mile  is  to  be  added.  Gifts  are  to  be  made  to 
all  who  ask,  and  none  are  to  turn  from  those  who  would 
borrow.  Enemies  are  to  be  loved,  those  that  curse  are  to  be 
blessed,  good  is  to  be  done  to  those  that  hate,  and  prayer 
offered  for  those  who  persecute.  All  this  is  required  since  it 
represents  the  character  of  the  Father.  A  moment’s  reflection 
will  convince  the  mind  that  such  a  standard  as  this  belongs 
to  another  social  order  than  the  present  one.  It  is  designed 
for  a  day  when  the  King  reigns  upon  His  earthly  throne  and 
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when  Satan  is  in  the  abyss.  Of  the  reign  of  the  King,  Isaiah 
writes,  “And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel 
and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord;  and  shall  make  him  of  quick  understanding  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord:  and  he  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of 
his  eyes,  neither  reprove  after  the  hearing  of  his  ears:  but 
with  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with 
equity  for  the  meek  of  the  earth :  and  he  shall  smite  the  earth 
with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips 
shall  he  slay  the  wicked.  And  righteousness  shall  be  the 
girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins” 
(11:2-5).  The  undiscerning  may  feel  it  their  duty  to  uphold 
and  place  such  requirements  upon  those  who  are  forever 
perfected  in  Christ,  but  this  would  be  due  to  the  failure  to 
understand  what  it  means  to  be  in  Christ  and  perfected 
forever.  Even  those  who  apply  these  requirements  in  sin¬ 
cerity  to  themselves  and  to  others  utterly  fall  short  of  the 
fulfillment  of  them.  The  present  superabounding  grace  of 
God  does  not  merely  forgive  the  one  who  breaks  the  law;  it 
saves  one  from  any  obligation  to  a  merit  system  and  enjoins 
him  to  w^alk  worthy  of  the  position  which  is  his  in  Christ 
Jesus.  What,  then,  does  the  Apostle  mean  when  he  said, 
“Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  us  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of 
bondage”  (Gal.  5:1;  cf.  Acts  15:10;  Col.  2:8)?  Who  but  the 
most  prejudiced  Arminian  can  incorporate  into  his  scheme 
of  doctrine  the  threefold  warning  against  hell  fire  which 
is  found  in  this  portion  of  Matthew?  The  believer  “cometh 
not  into  judgment”  (John  5:24,  R.V.) ;  “they  shall  never 
perish”  (John  10:28) ;  “there  is  therefore  now  no  condemna¬ 
tion  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Rom.  8:1).  If  the 
warnings  respecting  hell  fire  do  not  fit  into  the  grace  sys¬ 
tem — and  they  do  not — it  is  because  the  entire  kingdom 
program  of  relationship  and  conduct  is  far  removed  from 
that  which  belongs  to  grace.  The  kingdom  rule  of  life  is  an 
extension  of  the  Mosaic  system  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
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drastic  law ;  it  is  not  the  modification  of  law  in  the  direction 
of  grace.  To  say  as  some  have  done  that  they  accept  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the  rule  of  their  lives  but  omit  those 
portions  which  threaten  hell  fire,  is  to  disregard  the  revealed 
truth  respecting  the  law,  namely,  that  the  one  who  assumes 
the  least  portion  of  it  is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law  (cf. 
Gal.  5:3;  James  2:10). 

Matthew  6:1-18.  This,  the  next  section  of  this  Sermon, 
concerns  the  mere  outward  pretense  in  the  giving  of  alms,  of 
prayer,  and  of  fasting.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  portion 
respecting  prayer  that  the  so-called  “Lord's  Prayer”  is  intro¬ 
duced,  which  prayer  at  once  becomes  a  most  difficult  portion 
of  this  address  for  many  to  release  to  the  kingdom  system. 
In  fact,  like  Matthew  5 :20  which  proclaims  the  terms 
of  admission  into  the  kingdom  for  the  Jew,  the  “Lord’s 
Prayer”  is  the  divinely  prescribed  petition  for  the  coming 
of  that  kingdom  on  the  earth.  “Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done  in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.”  It  is  probable  that  of 
the  many  who  repeat  these  words  but  few  have  pondered 
their  far-reaching  significance.  Not  every  mind  can  grasp 
so  vast  a  theme;  and  it  may  not,  when  repeated,  express  a 
personal  desire  that  arises  within  the  individual’s  own  con¬ 
ception  of  need.  Especially  is  it  true  of  those  who  have  no 
understanding  of  that  which  is  meant  in  the  Scripture  by 
the  word  kingdom.  The  kingdom  will  come  and  the  Father’s 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  but  only  by  virtue 
of  the  returning  Messiah.  The  point  of  difficulty  in  the 
prayer,  however,  is  not  the  petition  in  behalf  of  the  earthly 
kingdom,  which  kingdom  will  come  with  the  second  advent 
and  was  “at  hand”  when  the  prayer  was  given  to  the  disciples, 
but  it  is  the  one  petition,  “And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we 
forgive  our  debtors.”  This  being  the  only  portion  of  the 
prayer  which  is  taken  up  by  Christ  for  special  elucidation,  it 
evidently,  in  His  mind,  called  for  such  remarks  as  might 
keep  it  from  misunderstanding.  As  it  is — in  spite  of  the 
clarifying  comment  which  the  Lord  added — there  is  much 
disregard  for  all  that  He  emphasized  and  a  determination 
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to  bend  this  legal  condition  into  some  conformity  with  grace. 
His  comment  is  as  follows,  “For  if  ye  forgive  men  their 
trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you:  but 
if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 
Father  forgive  your  trespasses”  (6:14-15).  It  cannot  but  be 
recognized  that  this  one  portion — ^meaning  what  Christ 
insists  it  means — is  directly  opposed  in  principle  to  the 
grace  ideal  as  set  forth  in  Ephesians  4:32,  which  declares, 
“And  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving 
one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ’s  sake  hath  forgiven 
you.”  Such  is  also  the  restatement  found  in  Colossians  3:13, 
“Forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any 
man  have  a  quarrel  against  any:  even  as  Christ  forgave  you, 
so  also  do  ye.”  The  truth  that  God  is  “rich  in  mercy”  even 
when  we  were  “dead  in  sins”  is  one  truth  concerning  which 
the  child  of  God  should  be  jealous  with  a  great  passion  of 
soul.  On  that  truth  his  only  hope  depends.  Sad,  indeed,  is 
the  spectacle  when  Christians  assume  that  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  represents  the  high  calling  of  the  Church  and 
attempt  to  modify  the  character  of  sovereign  grace  to  the 
end  that  it  may  conform  to  a  merit  system.  When  it  is  rec¬ 
ognized  that  this  petition  and  this  entire  prayer  is  not  only 
embedded  in  the  kingdom  manifesto  but  is  itself  a  plea  for 
the  kingdom  to  come,  difficulties  are  removed.  Added  to  the 
conclusive  character  of  the  prayer  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
“in  the  name”  of  Christ.  Prayer  for  the  Christian  is  upon 
a  new  and  infinitely  higher  basis  than  any  could  be  in  any 
other  age  or  relationship.  In  His  last  words  to  His  disciples, 
Christ  opened  to  them  the  new  ground  of  prayer  which  is 
in  His  name  (John  14:14),  and  declared  that  hitherto  prayer 
had  not  been  offered  in  that  name  (John  16:24).  Again  the 
child  of  God  may  well  be  jealous  with  a  great  passion 
respecting  this  new  and  marvelous  approach  to  God  in 
prayer.  When  the  Lord  said  “Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing 
in  my  name,”  He  contemplated  all  previous  prayers — ^in¬ 
cluding  the  “Lord’s  Prayer” — as  in  no  way  to  be  compared 
with  that  new  ground  of  prayer  then  opened  unto  believers. 
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Matthew  6:19-2U^  Devotion  to  God  is  the  theme  discussed 
in  this  division  of  the  discourse.  Treasures  may  be  laid  up  in 
heaven  in  the  sense  that  the  record  of  faithfulness  is  pre¬ 
served  in  heaven  (cf.  Mai.  3:16).  In  this  there  is  something 
similar  to  the  grace  relationship. 

Matthew  6:25-3^.  What  is  deeply  devotional  follows,  sur¬ 
passing  anything  found  in  the  Old  Testament  presentation 
of  the  Mosaic  system.  To  those  who  feel  that  Matthew  6:19- 
34  presents  truth  so  rich  and  helpful  that  it  must  be  claimed 
for  their  own  portion  as  Christians,  it  may  be  restated  that 
all  Scripture  is  profitable,  and  accordingly  this  material, 
though  also  directly  taught  under  grace,  may  be  employed 
on  the  basis  of  a  secondary  application.  It  yet  remains  that 
these  truths  belong  to  the  address  in  which  they  are  found. 
It  is  not  right  or  commendable  for  believers  to  claim  Israel’s 
richest  blessings,  but  refuse  her  penalties  and  curses. 

Matthew  7:1-6.  Nothing  more  drastically  legal  or  based 
on  human  merit  will  be  found  than  the  teachings  in  this 
portion  of  this  Sermon.  Here  it  is  written,  ‘‘Judge  not,  that 
ye  be  not  judged.  For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall 
be  judged:  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again”  (vss.  1-2).  With  this  there  is  a 
scathing  rebuke  for  those  who  assume  to  judge  others  when 
self -judgment  has  been  neglected. 

Matthew  7:7-11.  Christ  here  returns  again  to  the  subject 
of  prayer,  with  the  assurance  that  prayer  will  be  answered, 
that  God  is  in  infinite  goodness  more  willing  to  give  good 
gifts  to  them  that  ask  Him  than  earthly  parents  are  to  give 
good  gifts  to  their  children. 

Matthew  7:12-H.  In  this  section  those  among  Israel  are 
reminded  that  to  enter  the  kingdom  a  surpassing  righteous¬ 
ness  is  required.  The  time  of  entering  and  of  judgment  is 
“in  that  [prophesied]  day.”  The  common  ethics  of  moral 
men  is  proclaimed  in  the  so-called  “Golden  Rule,”  which 
rises  no  higher  than  what  is  human  self-interest.  This  rule 
is  a  standard  for  “just  men”  of  the  Old  Testament  order.  By 
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such  faithfulness,  measured  by  one’s  own  self-interest,  en¬ 
trance  would  be  made  into  the  “strait  gate.”  There  is  a 
“wide  gate”  that  leads  to  destruction  and  a  strait  and  narrow 
way  that  leads  to  life.  Here  “life”  is  not  presented  as  a 
present  possession  of  the  Jew,  as  it  is  now  of  the  Christian 
(cf.  John  3:36;  10:28;  Rom.  6:23;  1  John  5:12),  but  it  is 
presented  as  an  expectation,  an  inheritance,  that  is  to  be  be¬ 
stowed  (cf.  Luke  10:25-28;  18:18).  Life,  in  its  kingdom 
aspect,  is  at  the  end  of  the  path  which  leads  unto  it.  The 
nation  Israel,  to  whom  these  words  are  spoken,  are  to  come 
up  for  a  final  judgment  when  some  will  enter  the  kingdom 
and  some  will  not  (cf.  Ezek.  20:33-44;  Matt.  24:37 — 25:30). 
“The  strait  and  narrow  way”  is  an  outworking  of  personal 
merit  and  righteousness  and  is  far  removed  from  salvation, 
which  provides  a  perfect  and  eternal  justification  based  on 
an  acceptance  in  the  Beloved.  The  Christian  has  been  saved 
by  an  act  of  faith  and  not  by  relentless  persevering  in  a 
narrow  path.  Luke  reports  this  same  saying  of  Christ’s — 
perhaps  upon  another  occasion — when  he  records  Christ  as 
sa3ring,  “Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate”  (Luke  13:24), 
and  the  word  here  rendered  strive  is  dywYi^oi-iai,  which  could 
well  be  translated  agonize.  There  is  no  rest  here  in  the 
finished  work  of  Christ  (cf.  Heb.  4:9);  all  is  personal  merit 
as  the  basis  of  hope  for  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Matthew  7:15-20,  21-29.  This  portion  presents  two  warn¬ 
ings  and  with  these  the  discourse  ends.  The  first  is  against 
false  prophets  and  unveils  the  method  by  which  they  may 
be  detected.  The  second  is  against  mere  professors  who 
render  lip  service,  who  say  “Lord,  Lord”  but  do  not  the  will 
of  the  Father.  Merely  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  (cf. 
Rom.  10:13)  or  to  have  done  wonderful  works  in  that  name 
will  not  suffice.  The  same  drastic  demand  is  again  stated 
by  Christ,  and  in  connection  with  the  same  situation,  in 
the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins.  Of  those  shut  out  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  feast  (note  R.V.  on  Matt.  25:10)  the  Lord  will  say, 
“Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not”  (25:12).  The  life 
that  is  given  over  to  the  keeping  of  those  sayings  of  Christ — 
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set  forth  in  this  Sermon  and  when  the  kingdom  objective  is 
before  Israel,  whether  in  the  days  of  Christ’s  ministry  on 
earth  or  when  the  King  returns — is  building  on  a  rock;  but 
this  is  purely  a  matter  of  individual  merit.  It  is  “he  that 
doeth”  and  not  “he  that  believeth.’’  The  people  heard  this 
address  and  were  astonished  at  His  doctrine,  for  He  taught 
them  as  one  having  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes.  This 
authority  was  that  of  the  sovereign  God  and  King.  It 
breathed  in  every  portion  of  the  address.  “I  say  unto  you” 
above  and  in  the  place  of  the  Law  of  Moses  was  that  which 
no  other  would  assume  to  declare.  The  Originator  of  all  things 
— greater  than  Moses  and  the  Author  of  all  that  Moses  said — 
had  no  occasion  to  refer  to  any  other  than  Himself.  What  He 
proclaimed  would  transpire  simply  because  He  said  so.  No 
man  ever  spoke  as  this  Man  spoke. 

The  conclusion  growing  out  of  this  analysis  of  this  dis¬ 
course  is  that  it  is  the  direct  and  official  pronouncement  of 
the  King  Himself  of  that  manner  of  life  which  will  be  the 
ground  for  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the 
manner  of  life  to  be  lived  in  the  kingdom.  It  relates  itself 
backward  to  the  Mosaic  Law  and  the  prophets  and  not  for¬ 
ward  into  the  then  unknown  spheres  of  sovereign  grace. 
When  considered  with  this  interpretation  in  mind,  this  Ser¬ 
mon  is  full  of  meaning  and  free  from  insuperable  problems. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  is  no  divine 
objective  in  the  present  age  unto  the  setting  up  of  that 
earthly  kingdom.  The  offer  of  the  kingdom,  together  with  all 
situations  and  teachings  related  to  it,  was  withdrawn  for  this 
age  and  will  be  renewed  when  the  Church  has  been  removed 
and  the  King  is  about  to  return  in  power  and  great  glory. 

Having  presented  this  somewhat  limited  summarization  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  it  remains  to  investigate  that 
which  is  excluded  from  this  discourse.  It  is  in  this  connection 
that  the  inattention  of  many  is  revealed.  It  will  be  discovered 
that  the  most  vital  elements  of  the  believer's  relation  to  the 
Persons  of  the  Godhead — such  relationships  as  are  set  forth 
in  the  Upper  Room  Discourse — are  all  wanting  in  this  ad- 
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dress;  but  the  disappointing  feature  is  disclosed  when  so 
many  embrace  a  system  demanding  super-merit  requirements 
and  seem  not  to  recognize  that  the  priceless  things  pertaining 
to  both  a  perfect  standing  and  eternal  security  in  Christ  are 
omitted.  A  dominating  jealousy  for  those  things  on  which 
Christian  reality  depends  would  at  least  be  reasonable  and 
natural. 

There  is  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  a  recognition  of 
the  Father  and  the  Messiah-Son,  but  no  reference  will  be 
found  to  the  Holy  Spirit  whose  indwelling  and  limitless 
ministry  is  so  great  a  factor  in  this  age  of  the  Church.  There 
is  no  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ  with  its  redemption, 
reconciliation,  and  propitiation  values.  There  is  no  regen¬ 
eration  and  no  mention  of  the  faith  principle  as  a  way  into 
the  saving  grace  of  God.  There  is  a  reference  to  faith  as  a 
life  principle  (Matt.  6:25-34),  but  this  is  in  no  way  related 
to  salvation  from  sin.  The  great  truth  of  a  New  Creation 
procured  and  secured  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is 
wholly  wanting  in  this  address.  The  phrase  in  Christ  with 
its  infinite  meaning  relative  to  positions  and  possessions  is 
not  present,  nor  is  even  one  of  those  positions  or  possessions 
hinted  at  throughout  its  more  than  one  hundred  verses.  No 
enabling  power  whereby  these  great  demands  both  in  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct  may  be  realized  is  intimated.  It  represents 
a  human  responsibility.  The  great  word  jtistification  could 
not  possibly  be  introduced  nor  that  imputed  righteousness 
upon  which  justification  is  founded.  How  far  removed  is  a 
mere  man-wrought  righteousness,  which  exceeds  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  5:20),  from 
the  “gift  of  righteousness”  bestowed  on  those  who  receive 
“abundance  of  grace”  (Rom.  5:17)!  And  how  great  is  the 
difference  between  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  right¬ 
eousness  (Matt.  5:6)  and  those  who  are  “made  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God  in  him”  (2  Cor.  5:21)!  Thus,  also,  great  is  the 
difference  between  those  who  are  in  danger  of  hell  fire  (Matt. 
5:22,  29-30)  and  those  who  are  justified  on  a  principle  of 
perfect  divine  justice  who  have  done  no  more  than  believe  in 
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Jesus— even  the  ungodly  (Rom.  3:26;  4:5).  Thus,  again, 
note  should  be  made  of  the  divergence  between  those  who 
obtain  mercy  by  being  merciful  (Matt.  5:7)  and  those  who 
have  found  everlasting  mercy  even  when  dead  in  sins  (Eph. 
2:4-5),  likewise  between  those  who  hope  to  be  forgiven  on 
the  ground  of  their  own  forgiveness  of  others  (Matt.  6:12-15) 
and  those  who  for  Christ’s  sake  have  been  forgiven  (Eph. 
4:32,  Col.  3:13).  And,  yet  again,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  a  distinction  between  those  who  follow  a  course — strait 
and  narrow — with  the  goal  in  view  that  they  may  find  life 
at  the  end  of  that  path  (Matt.  7 :14)  and  those  to  whom 
eternal  life  has  been  given  as  a  present  possession  (John 
3:36;  Rom.  6:23;  1  John  5:11-12).  Finally,  far  removed 
is  a  situation  in  which  some  hear  the  Lord  say,  “I  never 
knew  you:  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity”  (Matt. 
7:23)  and  an  assurance  that  one  trusting  in  Christ  “shall 
never  perish”  (John  10:28;  Rom.  8:1).  With  these  and  many 
other  contrasts  in  view,  agreement  cannot  be  accorded  Pro¬ 
fessor  Martin  Dibelius  in  his  book  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
wherein  he  says,  “The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  not  the  only 
program  of  Christian  conduct  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
New  Testament  contains  many  other  sayings  of  the  same 
kind,  especially  the  instructions  for  the  disciples,  the  well- 
known  similes  and  parables  and  the  admonitions  found  in 
the  Epistles.  But  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  overshadows 
all  of  these  and  thus  has  special  symbolic  value  as  the  great 
proclamation  of  the  new  righteousness.”  Apparently  Profes¬ 
sor  Dibelius  does  not  lack  in  the  matter  of  appreciation  of 
the  high  moral  standards  set  forth  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount;  he  does  lack,  however,  the  understanding  of  that 
which  enters  into  the  whole  divine  undertaking  of  saving 
grace,  nor  does  the  Professor,  as  many  a  theologian  in  his 
class,  distinguish  between  the  earthly  Jewish  purpose  of 
God  which  is  consummated  in  the  Davidic,  Messianic  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  and  the  heavenly  purpose  of  God  which  is 
consummated  in  the  Church  and  her  destiny  in  heaven. 

c.  DELAY  IN  ITS  APPLICATION.  Nothing  new  is  introduced 
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under  this  division  of  the  discussion.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  in  previous  pages  that  as  certainly  as  the 
kingdom  itself  was  postponed,  so  certainly  all  that  apper> 
tains  to  it  was  postponed  until  the  present  unforeseen  inter¬ 
calary  age  has  run  its  course.  The  rule  of  life  looking  to  and 
governing  in  that  kingdom  was,  with  respect  to  its  applica¬ 
tion,  postponed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  kingdom  require¬ 
ments  presuppose  the  kingdom  as  present.  The  social  order 
in  the  earth  which  the  kingdom  prescribes  must  be  such  as 
will  make  possible  this  super-manner  of  life.  The  King  Him¬ 
self  must  be  present  and  reigning,  Satan  must  be  bound,  the 
law  of  God  must  be  written  in  the  heart,  and  all  Israel  must 
know  the  Lord  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest  (Jer.  31: 
31-34). 

Dallas,  Texas 


(To  he  continued) 
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THE  ABRAHAMIC  COVENANT  AND 
PREMILLENNIALISM 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

It  is  recognized  by  all  serious  students  of  the  Bible  that 
the  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  is  one  of  the  important 
and  determinative  revelations  of  Scripture.  It  furnishes  the 
key  to  the  entire  Old  Testament  and  reaches  for  its  fulfillment 
into  the  New.  In  the  controversy  between  premillenarians 
and  amillenarians,  the  interpretation  of  this  covenant  more 
or  less  settles  the  entire  argument.  The  analysis  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  and  the  character  of  their  fulfillment'  set  the  mold 
for  the  entire  body  of  Scriptural  truth. 

Most  of  the  discussions  on  the  issue  are  distinguished 
for  their  disregard  of  the  specific  provisions  of  the  covenant. 
Albertus  Pieters  in  his  closely  reasoned  book  on  this  subject' 
is  no  exception.  Like  Louis  Berkhof,*  Oswald  Allis/  and 
other  amillenarians,  he  finds  it  convenient  and  suited  to  his 
purpose  to  overlook  the  details  of  the  promise  and  seize 
upon  its  general  promises  of  blessings.  This  is  of  course 
necessary  for  the  amillennial  interpretation  which  does  not 
provide  any  fulfillment  of  the  details  ignored.  The  premil- 
lennial  interpretation  on  the  other  hand  is  able  to  account 
for  the  entire  prophecy  and  its  ultimate  complete  fulfillment. 

The  issue,  in  a  word,  is  the  question  of  whether  Israel 
as  a  nation  and  as  a  race  has  a  prophesied  future.  A  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  involves  the  per- 


'Cf.  “The  Fulfillment  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  102: 
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manent  existence  of  Israel  as  a  nation  and  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  that  the  land  should  be  their  everlasting  posses¬ 
sion.  Amillenarians  generally  deny  this.  Premillenarians 
affirm  it.  What,  then,  are  the  provisions  of  the  covenant 
with  Abraham  and  do  they  promise  what  premillenarians 
affirm? 

THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  COVENANT 

The  language  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  is  plain  and  to 
the  point.  The  original  covenant  is  given  in  Genesis  12:1-3, 
and  there  are  three  confirmations  and  amplifications  as 
recorded  in  Genesis  13:14-17;  15:1-7;  and  17:1-18.  Some  of 
the  promises  are  given  to  Abraham  personally,  some  to 
Abraham’s  seed,  and  some  to  Gentiles,  or  “all  families  of  the 
earth”  (Gen.  12:3). 

The  promise  to  Abraham.  Abraham  himself  is  promised 
that  he  would  be  the  father  of  a  great  nation  (Gen.  12:2), 
compared  to  the  dust  of  the  earth  and  the  stars  of  the  heaven 
in  number  (Gen.  13:16;  15:5),  and  including  kings  and 
nations  other  than  the  “seed”  itself  (Gen.  17 :6).  God  promises 
His  personal  blessing  on  Abraham.  His  name  shall  be  great 
and  he  himself  shall  be  a  blessing.  All  of  this  has  had 
already  the  most  literal  fulfillment  and  continues  to  be 
fulfilled. 

The  promise  to  Abraham* s  seed.  In  addition  to  the 
promises  to  Abraham,  the  covenant  includes  blessings  for 
Abraham’s  seed.  The  nation  itself  should  be  great  (Gen. 
12:2)  and  innumerable  (Gen.  13:16;  15:5).  The  nation  is 
promised  possession  of  the  land.  Its  extensive  boundaries 
are  given  in  detail  (Gen.  15:18-21).  In  connection  with  the 
promise  of  the  land,  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  itself  is  ex¬ 
pressly  called  “everlasting”  (Gen.  17 :7)  and  the  possession 
of  the  land  is  defined  as  “an  everlasting  possession”  (Gen. 
17:8).  It  should  be  immediately  clear  that  this  promise 
guarantees  both  the  everlasting  continuance  of  the  seed  as  a 
nation  and  its  everlasting  possession  of  the  land. 

Miscellaneous  promises  are  included  in  the  covenant.  God 
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is  to  be  the  God  of  Abraham’s  seed.  It  is  prophesied  that  they 
would  be  afflicted,  as  fulfilled  in  the  years  in  Egypt,  and 
that  afterwards  they  would  “come  out  with  great  substance” 
(Gen.  15:14).  In  the  promise  to  Abraham,  “In  thee  shall  all 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed,”  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
seed  should  be  a  channel  of  this  blessing.  In  particular  this 
is  fulfilled  in  and  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

All  the  promises  to  the  “seed”  in  Genesis  are  references 
to  the  physical  seed  of  Abraham.  General  promises  of 
blessing  to  Abraham’s  seed  seem  to  include  all  his  physical 
lineage,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  term  is  used  in  a  narrower 
sense  in  some  instances.  Eliezer  of  Damascus,  while  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  day  regarded  as  a  child  of  Abraham 
because  born  in  his  house,  is  nevertheless  disqualified  because 
he  is  not  the  physical  seed  of  Abraham  (Gen.  15:2).  Further, 
not  all  the  physical  descendants  of  Abraham  qualify  for  the 
promises  to  the  seed.  Ishmael  is  put  aside.  When  Abraham 
pleads  with  God,  “0  that  Ishmael  might  live  before  thee!” 
God  replies,  “Sarah  thy  wife  shall  bear  thee  a  son  indeed; 
and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Isaac:  and  I  will  establish  my 
covenant  with  him  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  and  with  his 
seed  after  him”  (Gen.  17:18-19).  The  line  of  the  seed  and 
its  promises  is  narrowed  to  the  one  son  of  Abraham.  Later 
when  Jacob  and  Esau  are  born,  God  in  sovereign  choice 
chooses  the  younger  as  the  father  of  the  twelve  patriarchs 
and  confirms  the  covenant  to  Jacob.  The  particular  Abra- 
hamic  promises  and  blessings  are  thereafter  channelled 
through  the  twelve  tribes. 

While  the  promises  to  the  “seed”  must  be  limited  in 
their  application  according  to  the  context,  it  is  clear  that 
much  of  the  general  blessings  attending  the  Abrahamic 
Covenant  such  as  the  general  blessing  of  God  upon  men  is 
larger  in  its  application.  Thus  the  sign  of  circumcision  (Gen. 
17:10-14,  23-27)  is  administered  not  only  to  Isaac  later,  but 
also  to  Ishmael  and  the  men  in  Abraham’s  house  either  bom 
in  the  house  or  bought  with  money.  Circumcision  is  wider 
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in  its  application  than  the  term  seed,  as  far  as  the  use  in 
Genesis  is  concerned. 

The  promise  to  Gentiles,  As  a  part  of  the  Ahrahamic 
Covenant,  *‘all  families  of  the  earth”  are  promised  blessing: 
(Gen.  12:3).  It  is  not  specified  what  this  blessing  shall  be. 
As  a  general  promise  it  is  probably  intended  to  have  a 
general  fulfillment.  Abraham  himself  has  certainly  been  a 
blessing  to  all  nations  and  has  the  distinction  of  being 
honored  alike  by  Jew,  Mohammedan,  and  Christian.  The 
seed  of  Abraham  or  the  nation  of  Israel  itself  has  been 
a  great  blessing  as  the  channel  of  divine  revelation  and  the 
historic  illustration  of  God’s  dealings  with  men.  The  seed 
of  Abraham,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  has  also  been 
a  blessing  to  all  nations.  The  blessing  bestowed  includes 
not  only  the  salvation  of  many  but  the  revelation  of  God, 
the  revelation  of  moral  law,  and  the  many  by-products  of 
Biblical  Judaism  and  Christianity.  The  promise  has  already 
been  abundantly  fulfilled. 

A  solemn  part  of  the  covenant  as  it  deals  with  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  is  the  provision,  “I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and 
curse  him  that  curseth  thee”  (Gen.  12:3).  This  of  course  would 
be  true  even  of  an  Israelite,  but  the  primary  application  is 
to  Gentiles.  Long  sections  of  the  Old  Testament  pronouncing 
judgment  upon  the  Gentiles  for  their  ill-treatment  of  Israel 
enlarge  on  this  provision.  History  has  recorded  graphic 
fulfillment  in  the  wrecks  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Rome,  to 
say  nothing  of  smaller  groups  and  peoples.  Down  to  modern 
times,  the  nation  that  has  persecuted  the  Jew  has  paid 
dearly  for  it. 

Further  distinctions.  The  promises  to  Abraham,  to  Abra¬ 
ham’s  seed,  and  to  “all  families  of  the  earth”  are  to  be 
distinguished  clearly.  It  breeds  utter  confusion  to  ignore 
these  Scriptural  divisions  and  to  muddle  the  whole  by  reduc¬ 
ing  it  to  a  general  promise.  Not  only  should  these  distinctions 
be  observed,  but  it  should  be  carefully  noted  what  is  left 
out  of  the  covenant.  While  Abraham  is  personally  justified 
by  faith  because  of  his  trust  in  God’s  promise  concerning 
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his  seed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  itself  is 
not  the  gospel  of  salvation  even  though  the  promised  blessing 
anticipated  the  gospel  (cf.  Gal.  3:8).  Those  in  the  covenant 
are  promised  that  God  will  be  their  God  in  the  general 
and  providential  sense.  It  is  true  that  Christ  is  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promise  of  blessing  to  all  nations.  But  the  covenant 
does  not  contain  the  covenant  of  redemption,  a  revelation  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  a  promise  of  forgiveness  of  sin,  a 
promise  of  eternal  life,  or  any  of  the  elements  of  salvation. 
The  promise  to  Adam  and  Eve  in  Genesis  3:15  is,  by  way 
of  example,  a  far  clearer  picture  of  the  promise  of  redemp¬ 
tion  than  any  of  the  long  passages  dealing  with  the  Abra¬ 
hamic  Covenant.  While  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  is  essen¬ 
tially  gracious  and  promises  blessings,  it  deals  for  the  most 
part  with  physical  blessings  and  with  a  physical  seed.  To 
make  the  covenant  a  phase  or  a  statement  of  the  covenant 
of  redemption  is  hardly  justified  by  the  study  of  its  precise 
provisions. 

LITERAL  VERSUS  SPIRITUAL  INTERPRETATION 

While  the  premillennial  interpretation  of  the  Abrahamic 
Covenant  distinguishes  the  promises  to  Abraham,  to  Abra¬ 
ham’s  seed,  and  to  “all  families  of  the  earth,”  the  amillennial 
view  largely  blurs  this  distinction.  In  order  to  understand 
the  amillennial  view,  it  will  be  necessary  to  summarize  its 
main  arguments. 

The  amillennial  position.  Albertus  Pieters  in  his  recent 
work.  The  Seed  of  Abraham,  has  summarized  the  amillennial 
position  as  follows:  “The  expression  ‘Seed  of  Abraham,’  in 
biblical  usage,  denotes  that  visible  community,  the  members 
of  which  stand  in  relation  to  God  through  the  Abrahamic 
Covenant,  and  thus  are  heirs  to  the  Abrahamic  promise.”*  In 
other  words,  all  who  are  heirs  of  the  covenant  in  any  sense 
are  the  seed  of  Abraham.  In  discussing  the  circumcision  of 
Abraham’s  entire  house  including  the  servants,  Pieters  con¬ 
cludes,  “Yet  they  were  all  accounted,  for  covenant  purposes, 


'Albertus  Pieters,  op.  cii.,  p.  20. 
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to  be  ‘The  Seed  of  Abraham/  He  states  further  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  whether  promises  were  made  to  Abraham’s 
physical  seed,  “Whenever  we  meet  with  the  argument  that 
God  made  certain  promises  to  the  Jewish  race,  the  above 
facts  are  pertinent.  God  never  made  any  promises  to  any 
race  at  all,  as  a  race.  All  His  promises  were  to  the  continuing 
covenanted  community,  without  regard  to  its  racial  constitu¬ 
ents  or  to  the  personal  ancestry  of  the  individuals  in  it.*” 

The  expression  seed  of  Abraham  under  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  loses  its  literal  meaning  and  is  considered  the  seed  of 
Abraham  only  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Coupled  with  this  spiritu¬ 
alizing  of  the  terms  is  the  general  assumption  that  the  cov¬ 
enant  as  a  whole  is  entirely  conditioned  upon  the  faith  of 
the  individual.  Hence  the  promise  of  everlasting  possession 
of  the  land  by  the  seed  of  Abraham  is  thrown  out  as  having 
been  forfeited  by  Israel’s  failures  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  To  all  practical  purposes  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  has 
its  fulfillment  in  the  church  according  to  the  amillennial 
viewpoint. 

The  premillennial  vieio  of  the  covenant.  As  distinguished 
from  the  amillennial  position,  the  premillennial  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  takes  its  provisions  liter¬ 
ally.  In  other  words,  the  promises  given  to  Abraham  will 
be  fulfilled  by  Abraham ;  the  promises  to  Abraham’s  seed,  will 
be  fulfilled  by  his  physical  seed ;  the  promises  to  “all  families 
of  the  earth,”  will  be  fulfilled  by  Gentiles,  or  those  not  the 
physical  seed.  While  possession  of  the  land  forever  is  the 
promise  to  the  physical  seed,  the  promise  of  blessing  is  to 
“all  the  families  of  the  earth.”  Both  are  to  be  fulfilled  exactly 
as  promised. 

While  the  premillennial  position  insists  upon  fulfillment 
of  promises  to  Israel  as  the  physical  seed,  and  thereby  its 
national  preservation  and  future  hope  of  possession  of  the 
land,  the  premillenarian  recognizes  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
as  well  as  a  natural  seed  of  Abraham.  The  New  Testament 

*Ibid.,  p.  17. 

''Ibid.,  pp.  19-20. 
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in  numerous  passages  refers  to  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham. 
Abraham  is  called  “the  father  of  all  them  that  believe”  (Rom. 
4:11).  In  Galatians  3:7,  it  is  noted,  “Know  ye  therefore  that 
they  which  are  of  faith,  the  same  are  the  children  of  Abra¬ 
ham.”  Again  in  Galatians  3:29  it  is  revealed,  “And  if  ye  be 
Christ’s,  then  are  ye  Abraham’s  seed,  and  heirs  according 
to  the  promise.”  These  passages  teach  beyond  doubt  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham,  those  who  like  Abraham 
of  old  believe  in  God,  and  are  children  of  faith. 

Premillenarians  also  recognize  the  distinction  between 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual  seed  within  Israel  itself.  In 
Romans  9:6,  this  is  stated  in  a  few  words,  “For  they  are 
not  all  Israel,  which  are  of  Israel.”  This  is  defined  later, 
“That  is.  They  which  are  children  of  the  flesh,  these  are  not 
the  children  of  God:  but  the  children  of  the  promise  are 
counted  for  the  seed”  (Rom.  9:8).  Within  Israel,  then,  there 
is  a  believing  remnant  who  are  both  natural  and  spiritual 
children  of  Abraham.  These  inherit  the  promises. 

There  are,  then,  three  different  senses  in  which  one  can 
be  a  child  of  Abraham.  First,  there  is  the  natural  lineage,  or 
natural  seed.  This  is  limited  largely  to  the  descendants  of 
Jacob  in  the  twelve  tribes.  To  them  God  promises  to  be 
their  God.  To  them  was  given  the  law.  To  them  was  given 
the  land  of  Israel  in  the  Old  Testament.  With  them  God  dealt 
in  a  special  way.  Second,  there  is  the  spiritual  lineage  within 
the  natural.  These  are  the  Israelites  who  believed  in  God, 
who  kept  the  law,  and  who  met  the  conditions  for  present 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant.  Those  who  ulti¬ 
mately  possess  the  land  in  the  future  millennium  will  also 
be  of  spiritual  Israel.  Third,  there  is  the  spiritual  seed  of 
Abraham  who  are  not  natural  Israelites.  Here  is  where  the 
promise  to  “all  the  families  of  the  earth”  comes  in.  This  is 
the  express  application  of  this  phrase  in  Galatians  3:6-9, 
“Even  as  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  accounted  to 
him  for  righteousness.  Know  ye  therefore  that  they  which 
are  of  faith,  the  same  are  the  children  of  Abraham.  And  the 
scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the  heathen 
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through  faith,  preached  before  the  gospel  unto  Abraham, 
saying.  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed.  So  then  they 
which  be  of  faith  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham.”  In 
other  words,  the  children  of  Abraham  (spiritually)  who 
come  from  the  “heathen”  or  the  Gentiles  fulfill  that  aspect 
of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  which  dealt  with  Gentiles  in  the 
first  place,  not  the  promises  pertaining  to  Israel.  The  only 
sense  in  which  Gentiles  can  be  Abraham’s  seed  in  the  Gala¬ 
tians  context  is  to  be  “in  Christ  Jesus”  (Gal.  3:28).  It  fol¬ 
lows:  “And  if  ye  be  Christ’s,  then  are  ye  Abraham’s  seed, 
and  heirs  according  to  the  promise”  (Gal.  3:29).  They  are 
Abraham’s  seed  in  the  spiritual  sense  only  and  heirs  of  the 
promise  given  “to  all  the  families  of  the  earth.” 

While  premillenarians  can  agree  with  amillenarians  con¬ 
cerning  the  fact  of  a  spiritual  seed  for  Abraham  which  in¬ 
cludes  Gentiles,  they  deny  that  this  fulfills  the  promises 
given  to  the  natural  seed  or  that  the  promises  to  the  “seed 
of  Abraham”  are  fulfilled  by  Gentile  believers.  To  make 
the  blessings  promised  all  the  nations  the  same  as  the  bless¬ 
ings  promised  the  seed  of  Abraham  is  an  unwarranted  con¬ 
clusion. 

The  weakness  of  the  amillennial  position  is  shown  by 
examination  of  their  exegesis  of  such  passages  as  Genesis 
15:18-21,  where  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  promised  land 
are  given,  and  the  kindred  passage  in  Genesis  17:7-8  where 
the  covenant  is  called  everlasting  and  the  land  is  promised 
as  an  everlasting  possession.  Albertus  Pieters,  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “The  Seed  of  Abraham  in  the  Patriarchal  Period,”* 
finds  it  convenient  to  pass  over  these  passages  entirely.  His 
argument  is  that  modern  Jews  have  lost  their  lineage  and 
therefore  nobody  today  is  qualified  to  claim  the  promises 
given  to  the  Jew  anyway — a  radical  and  questionable  line  of 
argument  to  say  the  least.  Most  amillenarians  as  well  as  pre- 
millenarians  recognize  the  modern  Jew  as  having  some 
racial  continuity  with  ancient  Israel,  however  polluted  by 
intermarriage  with  Gentiles. 

*lbid.,  pp.  11-23. 
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Oswald  Allis,*  on  the  other  hand,  while  an  ardent  amil- 
lenarian,  faces  these  promises  on  an  entirely  different  basis. 
His  argument  is  that  the  promises  have  either  been  fulfilled 
literally  for  Israel  or  that  they  were  conditional  promises 
and  Israel  failed  to  meet  the  conditions.  The  contrast 
between  the  approach  of  Allis  and  that  of  Pieters  illustrates 
that  amillenarians  are  quite  at  odds  among  themselves  not 
only  on  details  but  the  main  principles  of  their  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

The  issue  which  divides  premillenarians  and  amillenarians 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  is  the  famil¬ 
iar  question  of  literal  versus  spiritualized  interpretation.  If 
taken  in  its  ordinary  literal  sense,  the  sense  which  Abraham 
no  doubt  understood  it,  the  covenant  promised  the  land  of 
Abraham’s  seed  as  a  lasting  possession  and  along  with  this 
the  promise  of  being  in  a  special  way  the  object  of  God’s 
care,  protection,  and  blessing.  The  Scriptures  give  fully 
adequate  indication  that  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  interpreted  literally  as  indicated  in  its  partial 
fulfillment  and  the  frequent  prophetic  revelation  of  Israel’s 
glorious  future  and  repossession  of  the  land.  Before  consider¬ 
ing  this  evidence,  it  is  necessary  first  to  examine  the  amil- 
lennial  claim  that  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  does  not  require 
literal  fulfillment  because  it  was  intended  to  be  fulfilled  only 
if  conditions  were  met.  In  other  words,  Israel’s  failure  being 
what  it  was,  amillenarians  feel  that  there  is  no  need  for 
the  promises  to  be  fulfilled.  Only  spiritual  blessings  are  left 
and  these  are  for  those  who  are  Abraham’s  spiritual  children. 
Dallas,  Texas 

(Article  to  be  continued  in  the  January-March  Number,  1952) 
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OLD  TESTAMENT  FELLOWSHIP  WITH  GOD 

By  James  Freeman  Rand,  Th.M. 

(Continued  from  the  July-Septemher  Number,  1951) 

III.  BENEFITS  OF  THE  COVENANT  RELATIONSHIP 

Examination  of  the  Scriptural  testimony  concerning  the 
covenant  with  Abraham  brings  into  view  a  number  of  bene¬ 
fits,  all  received  by  the  Old  Testament  believer  on  the  basis 
of  this  covenant.  Some  are  specifically  stated;  others  can  be 
assumed  from  specific  instances  of  blessing  attributed  to  the 
Abrahamic  Covenant.  That  the  covenant  was  intended  to 
bring  blessing  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  is  established  by 
Keil:  “The  covenant  which  Jehovah  made  with  Abraham  was 
not  intended  to  give  force  to  a  mere  agreement  respecting 
mutual  rights  and  obligations, — a  thing  which  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  an  external  sacrificial  transaction,  and 
by  God  passing  through  the  divided  animals  in  an  assumed 
human  form, — but  it  was  designed  to  establish  the  purely 
spiritual  relation  of  a  living  fellowship  between  God  and 
Abram,  of  the  deep  inward  meaning  of  which,  nothing  but 
a  spiritual  intuition  and  experience  could  give  Abram  an 
effective  and  permanent  hold.”** 

While  the  following  list  is  not  assumed  to  be  exhaustive, 
it  fairly  represents  the  blessings  which  the  believer  derived 
as  a  result  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant:  (1)  a  basic  guarantee 
of  blessing,  (2)  fellowship  with  God,  (3)  personal  righteous¬ 
ness,  (4)  a  privilege  of  intercession,  (6)  protection  by  God, 
(6)  the  security  of  an  unbreakable  covenant  and  (7)  re¬ 
demption.  These  will  be  discussed  in  the  above  order. 

**Keil,  op.  cit.,  p.  210. 
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A  basic  gimrantee  of  blessing.  This  in  itself  would  be 
sufficient  favor,  for  it  gave  the  Israelite  an  indissoluble 
relationship  with  the  God  of  all  blessing.  The  words  of  the 
special  promise  are  found  in  Genesis  12 :3 ;  “And  I  will  bless 
them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee:  and 
in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.”  The  promise 
here  is  supplemented  in  22:18  and  26:4  where  God  reveals 
that  all  nations  shall  be  blessed  in  Abraham’s  seed,  not  alone 
in  the  patriarch  himself. 

In  Genesis  12 :3a  the  blessing  and  cursing  is  made  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  individual  or  national  attitude  toward  Abraham. 
In  Genesis  12:3b  the  promise  is  a  universal  one  of  blessing 
through  Abraham  and  his  seed.  “The  seed  of  the  patriarchs 
is  Israel  (Ps.  cv.6),  which  according  to  Isa.  xix.  24,  Zech. 
vii.l3,  comp.  Jer.  iv.2,  is  to  be  a  blessing  for  the  whole  earth, 
but  it  reaches  its  climax  in  Messiah  the  King,  Ps.  lxxii.17 — 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  aim  of  both  the  seed  of  the  patriarch. 
Gal.  iii.l6,  and  of  the  woman,  iii.l5.”” 

In  a  word,  Abraham  was  to  be  the  mediator  of  blessing  to 
the  whole  world.  Because  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  Israel 
likewise  became  the  mediator  of  blessing  to  the  world,  for 
(as  will  be  found  in  the  New  Testament)  the  promise  was 
ultimately  fulfilled  in  Christ.  “Abram  was  not  only  to  receive 
blessing,  but  to  be  a  blessing;  not  only  to  be  blessed  by  God, 
but  to  become  a  blessing,  or  the  medium  of  blessing  to  others 
.  .  .  In  ver.  3b,  Abram,  the  one,  is  made  a  blessing  for  all. 
In  the  word  the  primary  meaning  of  n,  in,  is  not  to  be 
given  up,  though  the  instrumental  sense,  through,  is  not  to 
be  excluded.  Abram  was  not  merely  to  become  a  mediator, 
but  the  source  of  blessing  for  all.  The  expression  ‘all  the 
families  of  the  ground’  points  to  the  division  of  the  one  family 
into  many  (chap,  x.5,  20,  31),  and  the  word  nonxn  to  the 
curse  pronounced  upon  the  ground  (chap,  iii.17).  The  bless¬ 
ing  of  Abraham  was  once  more  to  unite  the  divided  families, 
and  change  the  curse,  pronounced  upon  the  ground  on  account 
of  sin,  into  a  blessing  for  the  whole  human  race.  This  con- 
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eluding  word  comprehends  all  nations  and  times,  as  Baum- 
garten  has  said,  the  whole  fulness  of  the  divine  counsel  for 
the  salvation  of  men  into  the  call  of  Abram.  All  further 
promises,  therefore,  not  only  to  the  patriarchs,  but  also  to 
Israel,  were  merely  expansions  and  closer  definitions  of  the 
salvation  held  out  to  the  whole  human  race  in  the  first 
promise.”** 

Previously  it  has  been  noted  that  the  world-wide  promise 
found  in  this  verse.  Genesis  17 :7,  was  limited  to  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  thus  being  given  an  individual  connotation.  This, 
as  well,  is  the  basic  guarantee  of  blessing  for  all  those  who 
are  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  according  to  faith.  From  it  stem 
all  of  the  other  blessings  which  shall  be  elaborated  on  in  the 
following  pages. 

Fellowship  ivith  God.  The  confirmatory  statement  re¬ 
garding  the  covenant  in  Genesis  17 :7,  8  contains  this 
promise:  “And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and 
thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  generations  for  an 
everlasting  covenant,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee  .  .  .  and  I  will  be  their  God.”  In  Genesis  17 :1, 
earlier,  “God  called  upon  His  servant  to  live  and  move  in 
the  Divine  presence.”**  It  was  this  kind  of  a  vital  relation¬ 
ship  which  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  covenant  relationship.  In  the  verse  quoted  above, 
observe,  the  basis  of  such  a  fellowship  is  set  forth. 

As  Keil  comments,  the  promise  was  “that  He  would  be 
God,  show  Himself  to  be  God,  in  an  eternal  covenant  rela¬ 
tion,  to  him  and  to  his  posterity,  according  to  their  families, 
according  to  all  their  successive  generations.”**  While  this 
promise  gives  assurance  that  the  covenant  will  be  carried 
out,**  it  is  more  than  that.  God  promises  that  He  will  person¬ 
ally  be  their  God  and  the  very  idea  underlying  this  pledge 
is  that  of  fellowship.  God  has  always  desired  fellowship  with 

**Keil,  op.  cit.,  pp.  193-94. 

*’W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas,  Genesis,  p.  54. 

**Keil,  op.  cit.,  pp.  223-24. 

‘•Leopold,  op.  cit.,  p.  518. 
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His  people,  and  it  is  secured  for  both  Him  and  them  by  this 
covenant.  It  will  be  recognized  that  here  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  personal  salvation.  This  marks  the  covenant 
relationship  as  closely  akin  to  personal  salvation. 

Personal  righteousness.  If  in  the  preceding  blessing  we 
had  one  of  the  elements  of  personal  salvation,  here  we  have 
the  very  core.  The  promise  familiar  to  all  is  found  in  Genesis 
15 :6,  “And  he  believed  in  the  Lord ;  and  he  counted  it  to  him 
for  righteousness.”  Paul  uses  this  statement  in  his  famous 
portrayal  of  Abraham  as  the  Old  Testament  example  of 
justification  by  faith.  This  is  so  evident  that  no  one  need 
attempt  to  prove  it.  “In  the  case  of  Abram,  to  whom  the 
law  had  not  as  yet  been  given,  it  was  not  his  fulfillment  of 
the  law,  as  evidenced  by  his  works,  which  made  him  appear 
righteous  in  God’s  sight,  but  his  firm  adherence  to  God,  his 
reliance  on  Him,  his  believing  and  trustful  surrender  of 
himself  to  Him.  This  ‘right  attitude  of  mind’  towards  God, 
God  reckoned  to  him  as  righteousness.  He  evidenced  this 
faith  by  his  trustful  acceptance  of  what  was  presented  to 
him  in  promise,  in  spite  of  the  doubts  which  appearances 
and  circumstances  so  naturally  suggested,  and  he  stead¬ 
fastly  maintained  this  attitude,  both  then  and  throughout 
his  future  life.  The  clearest  expression  is  hereby  given  to 
the  nature  of  the  way  of  salvation  as  it  was  open  to  the 
patriarchs.’”® 

It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  the  blessings  of 
this  covenant  come  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  by  faith.  The 
gift  of  imputed  personal  righteousness  which  came  to  Abra¬ 
ham  by  faith  must  by  analogy  likewise  come  to  his  seed  by 
faith.  This  was  not  only  true  in  the  patriarchal  age  but  also 
during  the  dispensation  of  law.  Witness  David’s  cry  in 
Psalm  32:2:  “Blessed  is  the  man  unto  whom  the  Lord 
imputeth  not  inicpiity,  and  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile.” 
That  this  is  not  a  legal  righteousness  is  attested  by  Paul’s 
use  of  the  verse  in  Romans  4:6,  7  as  a  definition  of  justifying 
faith.  In  the  context  it  is  linked  with  Paul’s  use  of  Genesis 


•*A.  Dillmann,  Genesis,  II,  59. 
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16:6  as  an  example  of  justifying  faith.  Thus  the  principle 
is  established.  God  justifies  by  faith,  not  works.  Personal 
righteousness  was  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  Abrahamic 
Covenant  and  was  imputed  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  by  faith 
down  through  the  ages,  because  of  their  personal  faith  in 
the  God  of  Abraham.  The  fact  that  God  justified  a  man  by 
faith  during  the  dispensation  of  the  law  is  proof  enough  that 
the  blessings  of  this  covenant  came  to  men  who  outwardly 
were  under  the  law. 

Abraham’s  individual  act  of  faith  (Gen.  15:6)  is  definitely 
linked  to  the  covenant  by  Keil.  “The  significance  of  the 
divine  act  is,  finally,  summed  up  in  ver.  18,  in  the  words, 
*On  that  day  Jehovah  made  a  covenant  with  Abram.*  Con¬ 
sequently  Jehovah  reckoned  Abram’s  faith  to  him  as  right¬ 
eousness,  by  making  a  covenant  with  him,  by  taking  Abram 
into  covenant  fellowship  with  Himself.”*'  Thus  the  i)ersonal 
righteousness  imputed  to  Abram  by  God  became  a  part  of 
the  covenant-relationship  which  brings  covenant  blessing  to 
such  as  are  his  seed  by  faith. 

A  privilege  of  intercession.  Intercession  with  God  has 
always  been  a  privilege  of  God’s  people.  Two  passages  in 
Exodus  ascribe  the  basis  of  intercession  by  the  individual 
Israelite  to  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  and  give  a  practical 
example  of  intercession  based  on  that  covenant. 

In  Exodus  2:23-25  we  read  these  words:  “And  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  process  of  time,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  died: 
and  the  children  of  Israel  sighed  by  reason  of  the  bondage, 
and  they  cried,  and  their  cry  came  up  unto  God  by  reason 
of  the  bondage.  And  God  heard  their  groaning,  and  God 
remembered  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  with  Isaac,  and 
with  Jacob.  And  God  looked  upon  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
God  had  respect  unto  them.”  The  point  to  be  noted  in  this 
quotation  is  found  in  verse  24,  namely,  that  God  answered 
their  prayer  on  the  basis  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant.  Even 
as  we  pray  today  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  so  they  prayed  on  the 
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basis  of  their  relationship  with  God  under  the  Abrahamic 
Covenant. 

The  second  passage  (Ex.  32:13),  where  Moses  pleads  with 
the  Lord  that  His  wrath  might  be  stayed  from  Israel,  has 
these  words:  "'Remember  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Israel,  thy 
servants,  to  whom  thou  swarest  by  thine  own  self,  and  saidst 
unto  them,  I  will  multiply  your  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
and  all  this  land  that  I  have  spoken  of  will  I  give  unto  your 
seed,  and  they  shall  inherit  it  for  ever.”  As  a  result  of 
Moses’  intercession  on  the  basis  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant, 
we  read  that  “the  Lord  repented  of  the  evil  which  He 
thought  to  do  unto  his  people”  (verse  14).  Here  again  the 
prayer  relationship  with  God  on  the  basis  of  the  covenant 
is  demonstrated. 

Protection  of  God.  Closely  akin  to  intercession  is  the 
protection  of  God  which  often  comes  as  a  result  of  the 
former.  The  first  verse  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Genesis 
contains  God’s  revelation  of  the  fact  that  He  was  Abraham’s 
protector.  “After  these  things  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
Abram  in  a  vision,  saying.  Fear  not,  Abram :  I  am  thy  shield, 
and  thy  exceeding  great  reward.”  The  danger  here  is  Abra¬ 
ham’s  fear  of  remaining  childless.  “Over  against  that  danger 
God  promises  that  He  Himself  is  the  perfectly  adequate 
safeguard  and  the  only  reward  that  Abram  needs.”” 

We  have  previously  looked  at  Exodus  2:23-25  as  an 
example  of  intercession  on  the  basis  of  the  covenant.  It  is 
also  an  example  of  the  protection  of  God,  for  from  this 
moment  onward  the  great  program  of  God  which  resulted 
in  Israel’s  redemption  from  bondage  in  Egypt  began  to 
sweep  onward  to  its  triumphal  conclusion. 

Later  in  the  history  of  the  nation  oppression  once  more 
came  to  Israel,  but  God  again  protected  His  covenant  people. 
“But  Hazael  king  of  Syria  oppressed  Israel  all  the  days  of 
Jehoahaz.  And  the  Lord  was  gracious  unto  them,  and  had 
compassion  on  them,  and  had  respect  unto  them,  because  of 
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his  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  would 
not  destroy  them,  neither  cast  he  them  from  his  presence  as 
yet.””  It  is  indeed  significant  that  the  sacred  writer  records 
that  God  “had  respect  unto  them  because  of  his  covenant 
with  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.”  The  protecting  hand  of 
God  came  especially  to  those  who  were  in  covenant  relation¬ 
ship  with  Him. 

The  security  of  an  unbreakable  covenant.  Here  was 
blessing  indeed.  Of  what  value  were  all  these  other  blessings 
if  the  covenant  relationship  could  be  severed  at  anytime  by 
God  or  by  the  disobedience  of  one  of  His  children?  Two 
proofs  may  be  advanced  regarding  the  security  of  this 
covenant.  The  first  is  that  the  covenant  is  an  eternal  or 
everlasting  covenant,  as  stated  in  Genesis  17:7:  “And  I  will 
establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee  and  thy  seed 
after  thee  in  their  generations  to  be  an  everlasting  cove¬ 
nant  ...”  The  second  is  that  the  covenant  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  God  with  men,  as  Keil  has  so  ably  stated  in  a 
previous  connection.”  This  fact  also  can  be  deduced  by 
examination  of  an  extended  section  of  this  covenant  in 
Exodus  6:2-8,  where  no  less  than  seven  times  God  declares 
what  He  ivill  accomplish  for  His  people  on  the  basis  of  the 
Abrahamic  Covenant.  Not  one  work  is  required  from  Israel 
before  God  will  move  in  their  behalf.  God. speaks  here  sov¬ 
ereignly  as  the  covenant-fulfilling  God.  It  is  true  that  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  covenant  blessings  require  a  man  to  be  in  right 
relationship  with  God,  as  we  shall  see  later  in  an  examination 
of  Leviticus  26:40-46  and  other  passages,  but  man^s  conduct 
once  he  has  come  under  the  covenant  by  faith  (necessarily) 
does  not  affect  in  the  slightest  the  eternity  and  security  of 
the  covenant.  An  analogy  here  with  the  eternal  security  of 
the  believer  in  Christ  is  easy  to  see. 

Redemption.  The  redemption  of  the  Old  Testament  be¬ 
liever  was  guaranteed  by  this  covenant.  Deuteronomy  7 :8 
states  as  much :  “But  because  the  Lord  loved  you,  and  because 
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he  would  keep  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  unto  your 
fathers,  hath  the  Lord  brought  you  out  with  a  mighty  hand, 
and  redeemed  you  out  of  the  house  of  bondmen,  from  the 
hand  of  Pharoah  king  of  Egypt.”  This  of  course  is  a  reference 
to  physical  redemption  of  the  people  of  God  which  has  been 
understood  as  a  type  of  the  spiritual  redemption  through 
Christ.  Other  references  where  redemption  is  ascribed  to 
the  covenant  refer  also  to  the  physical  redemption  (cf.  Ex. 
2:24;  6:4,5). 

Old  Testament  redemption  is  a  subject  on  which  there 
is  not  as  clear  a  revelation  as  New  Testament  salvation. 
John  F.  Walvoord  has  written  these  illuminating  words: 
“The  doctrine  of  redemption  from  sin  is  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  it  is  not  always  clear  just  how  God  redeems. 
There  is  much  which  foreshadows  the  fuller  revelation  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  need  for  the  redemption  of  the 
soul  is  often  recognized  in  the  Old  Testament.  God  is 
referred  to  as  the  only  one  who  can  redeem  (Isa.  43:1;  44:22, 
23;  48:30;  52:9;  63:9).  It  is  far  more  common  to  find  the 
word  redemption  used  in  relation  to  freedom  from  immediate 
dangers,  or  the  immediate  results  of  sin  than  it  is  to  find 
the  ultimate  salvation  of  the  soul  spoken  of  as  redemption 
of  God.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  why  this  should  be,  of  course, 
as  redemption  could  only  be  unfolded  in  fulness  after  the 
reality  of  the  work  of  Christ  on  the  cross  reduced  the  pro¬ 
phetic  vision  of  the  prophets  to  history.”” 

Testimony  relative  to  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  does  not 
ascribe  the  Old  Testament  believer's  spiritual  redemption  to 
it.  Regarding  salvation,  the  only  use  of  this  word  in  relation 
to  the  covenant  (1  Chr.  16:15)  apparently  refers  to  the 
physical  benefits  of  health,  safety,  and  prosperity  and  not 
to  spiritual  matters.  However,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  believer’s 
imputed  righteousness  resulting  from  the  covenant,  his  salva¬ 
tion  can  be  ascribed  to  the  covenant  even  if  these  other 
elements  are  lacking;  for  a  righteous  stand  before  God  is 
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one  of  the  major  benefits  of  salvation,  Old  Testament  or  New. 

Conclusion.  Seven  benefits  have  been  directly  linked  to 
those  who  have  a  relationship  to  God  as  a  result  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  Covenant.  Because  the  covenant  itself  is  eternal, 
these  blessings  must  be  assumed  to  be  as  eternal  as  the  cove¬ 
nant  which  guarantees  them. 

IV.  MAINTENANCE  OF  COVENANT  RELATIONSHIP 

While  the  covenant  is  eternal  and  the  blessings  which 
God  bestows  upon  individuals  on  the  basis  of  it  are  eternally 
guaranteed,  enjoyment  of  these  blessings  is  conditioned  upon 
the  obedience  of  the  believers.  This  fact  is  stated  in  Genesis 
17:1,  2  among  other  verses:  “And  when  Abram  was  ninety 
years  old  and  nine,  the  Lord  appeared  before  Abram,  and 
said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Almighty  God ;  walk  before  me,  and 
be  thou  perfect.  And  I  will  make  my  covenant  between  me 
and  thee,  and  will  multiply  thee  exceedingly.” 

Similar  statements  found  in  other  portions  of  this  section 
are  so  construed  by  some  theologians  and  commentators  as 
to  make  the  covenant  conditional.  Allis  is  typical:  “The  .  .  . 
fact  is  that  in  the  case  of  Abraham  the  duty  of  obedience  is 
particularly  stressed.  In  Gen.  xviii.  17f.  it  is  plainly  stated 
that,  through  His  choice  of  Abraham,  God  proposed  to  bring 
into  being,  by  pious  nurture,  a  righteous  seed  which  would 
‘keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,’  in  order  that  as  a  result  and  re¬ 
ward  of  such  obedience  ‘the  Lord  may  bring  upon  Abraham 
that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him.'  The  supreme  test  of  Abra¬ 
ham’s  faith  was  when  he  was  commanded  to  offer  up  Isaac; 
and  after  he  had  stood  the  test  successfully,  the  covenant 
promise  was  renewed  to  him  in  fuller  and  more  emphatic 
terms,  closing  with  the  words,  ‘because  thou  hast  obeyed  my 
voice’  (xxii.  18).’”* 

To  assume  that  the  covenant  is  conditional  when  the  very 
language  of  Scripture  states  that  it  is  eternal — and  dem¬ 
onstrates  this  by  predicating  the  fulfillment  of  it  with 
seven  “I  will’s”  of  God — is  to  make  Scripture  contradict  itself. 
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This  opening  verse  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Genesis 
is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  other  Scriptures  declaring 
the  agreement  to  be  eternal  and  unconditional.  The  comment 
of  Leupold  on  this  verse,  which  has  been  quoted  before,  is 
also  appropriate  here.  '‘Such  a  demand  does  not  ask  Abram 
to  make  himself  fit  to  receive  divine  blessings,  but  it  does 
warn  him  against  doing  those  things  whereby  he  renders 
himself  unfit.””  The  condition  for  enjoyment  of  the  cove¬ 
nanted  blessings — not  for  establishment  of  the  covenant — is 
a  holy  walk  before  God,  as  may  be  seen  in  Genesis  17:1,2. 
This  has  always  been  God’s  condition  for  blessing,  and  will 
be  until  the  end  of  time. 

A  second  condition  is  to  be  found  in  Leviticus  26:40-44: 
“If  they  shall  confess  their  iniquity,  and  the  iniquity  of 
their  fathers,  with  their  trespass  which  they  trespassed 
against  me,  and  that  also  they  have  walked  contrary  unto 
me;  and  that  I  also  have  walked  contrary  unto  them,  and 
have  brought  them  into  the  land  of  their  enemies;  if  then 
their  uncircumcised  hearts  be  humbled,  and  they  then  accept 
of  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity:  then  will  I  remember 
my  covenant  with  Jacob,  and  also  my  covenant  with  Isaac, 
and  also  my  covenant  with  Abraham  will  I  remember;  and 
I  will  remember  the  land  ...  I  will  not  cast  them  away, 
neither  will  I  abhor  them,  to  destroy  them  utterly,  and  to 
break  my  covenant  with  them ;  for  I  am  the  Lord  their  God.” 
Both  the  fact  of  the  unbreakableness  of  the  covenant,  even 
by  personal  or  national  sin,  and  the  method  of  restoration — 
confession — are  seen  in  this  passage. 

The  place  of  confession  of  sin  as  a  condition  of  restora¬ 
tion  to  fellowship  with  God  has  been  no  better  stated  than 
in  the  following  extended  passage  by  Chafer:  “Since  any 
covenant  person  or  persons  may  be  restored  to  the  experi¬ 
mental  blessings  of  their  relation  to  God  by  confession— 
though  in  no  instance  is  an  unconditional  covenant  itself  or 
the  position  before  God  which  it  secures  in  danger  of  being 
sacrificed — ^the  people  of  Israel  were  thus  restored,  and  this 
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provision  became  a  vital  feature  of  Old  Testament  doctrine 
(cf.  Lev.  5:5;  16:21;  26:40;  Num.  5:7;  1  Kings  8:33,  35; 
2  Chron.  6:24,  26;  Ezra  10:11;  Neh.  1:6;  Ps.  32:5;  51:1-19; 
Prov.  28:13;  Dan.  9:4).  As  with  the  case  of  the  Christian  in 
the  present  age  and  as  stated  above,  the  covenant  position 
and  standing  of  Israel  could  not  be  lost,  but  fellowship  with 
God  if  lost  because  of  sin  could  be  restored  by  confession  .  .  . 
David’s  notable  sin,  even  if  involving  immeasurable  evil 
and  the  sacrifice  of  his  personal  blessings,  did  not  destroy  his 
salvation,  for  he  said,  ‘Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy 
salvation.’ 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  fellowship  with  God  resulting  from 
the  covenant  relationship  is  maintained  by  a  holy  walk 
before  God  and  by  confession  when  sin  breaches  the  covenant 
relationship. 

Dallas,  Texas 

*®Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology,  VII,  89-90. 
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PAUL’S  USE  OF  THE  WORD  FAITH 

By  Martin  O.  Massinger,  Th.M. 

(Continued  from  the  April-June  Number,  1950) 

SAVING  FAITH 

In  any  attempt  at  the  classification  of  Bible  passages  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  encountered.  Certain  ones  are  easily  identified 
as  belonging  to  a  certain  group,  whereas  others  for  various 
reasons  are  hard  to  classify.  This  perplexity  is  met  from 
time  to  time  in  the  present  study.  Often  the  classifying  of 
the  words  faith  or  believe  depend  on  the  result  of  a  pains¬ 
taking  exegesis,  and  at  times  a  definite  decision  is  next  to 
impossible.  Again,  we  find  that  the  word  faith  is  used  in  a 
general  sense  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  Christian  life  and 
experience,  thus  defying  more  exact  interpretation.  It  is 
usually  possible,  however,  to  identify  faith  as  the  act  and 
attitude  of  the  human  heart  which  results  in  salvation,  or  as 
the  attitude  of  one  already  saved,  or  in  the  third  place  as  an 
objective  entity  apart  from  individual  believers.  First  in 
chronological  and  logical  order  as  well  as  first  in  order  of 
importance  is  that  act  of  faith  which  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  life.  This  is  termed  “saving  faith,”  because 
it  is  the  faith  which  brings  salvation  to  the  one  who  hitherto 
was  unsaved.  Such  faith  comes  up  for  discussion  now. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Bible  speaks  very  clearly 
regarding  the  source  of  saving  faith,  this  aspect  of  the 
doctrine  is  grievously  misunderstood  by  many  who  claim  to 
accept  the  Bible  statement  as  authoritative.  To  be  sure,  we 
detect  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  being  saved  a  paradox 
which  our  finite  understanding  is  unable  to  reconcile  to- 
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gether,  namely,  the  fact  of  predestination  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  fact  of  man’s  free  will  on  the  other  hand.  Still,  this 
does  not  furnish  an  excuse  for  Arminians  to  emphasize  free 
will  at  the  expense  of  predestination,  nor  for  extreme  Cal¬ 
vinists  to  emphasize  predestination  at  the  cost  of  free  will. 
We  read  in  Isaiah  55 :9 :  “For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts.”  Let  us  be  content,  then,  with 
the  simple  fact  that  we  cannot  bring  the  two  opposing  doc¬ 
trines  into  harmony  to  the  satisfaction  of  human  reason, 
since  intellect  and  reason  are  limited.  But  let  us  recognize 
too  that  both  doctrines,  irreconcilable  though  they  seem  now 
to  us,  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures  and  therefore  are  true. 
So  let  us  examine  each  one  separately,  seeking  to  understand 
it  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  then  to  proclaim 
it  in  its  proper  place  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  blessing 
of  man. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  Bible  teaching  us  that 
soteriological  faith  comes  from  God.  2  Thessalonians  3:2 
has  declared  how  all  have  not  faith.  Hence  faith  which  saves 
is  not  inherent  in  human  nature.  In  1  Timothy  1 :14  we  read 
that  the  grace  of  our  Lord  was  exceeding  abundant,  with 
faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Faith,  then,  must  be 
a  part  of  the  manifestation  of  divine  grace.  In  1  Corinthians 
2:5  Paul  says  “that  your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.”  According  to  this 
statement  faith  is  a  manifestation  as  well  of  divine  power. 
Philippians  1:29  continues  the  description  of  faith  by  stating: 
“Because  to  you  it  hath  been  granted  in  the  behalf  of  Christ, 
not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  in  his  behalf.” 
A  part  of  the  beauty  in  the  Greek  verb  for  “granted” 
(echaristhe)  is  lost  through  translation.  The  believing  on 
Christ  is  given  man  as  a  demonstration  of  the  grace  (charts, 
Greek)  of  God.  He  deals  with  a  soul  in  grace,  giving  the 
faith  which  is  needed  if  one  is  to  be  saved. 

Before  passing  on  to  other  matters  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  Ephesians  2:8,  which  is  so  frequently  quoted  in 
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support  of  the  tenet  that  faith  saves,  does  not  happen  to  be  a 
satisfactory  proof-text.  The  verse  reads:  “For  by  grace  have 
ye  been  saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves.  It 
is  the  gift  of  God.”  Because  of  the  fact  that  pisteos  is  femi¬ 
nine  and  touto  is  neuter  in  gender,  the  one  cannot  be  said 
to  refer  to  the  other  grammatically.  And  logically  also  touto 
seems  to  refer,  not  merely  to  pisteos,  but  to  the  whole  thought 
of  the  clause — namely,  the  fact  of  salvation.  Accordingly 
not  just  faith,  but  salvation  as  a  whole  is  the  gift  of  God, 
judging  from  this  particular  verse.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  our  view  agrees  with  the  exegesis  offered  by 
Alford,  Robertson,  Salmond  and  Barry  among  others. 

Not  only  is  the  fact  that  believing  has  its  source  in  God 
clearly  taught  by  Scripture ;  it  also  is  the  only  position  which 
agrees  with  the  larger  outlines  of  Bible  doctrine.  Predesti¬ 
nation,  for  instance,  would  be  impossible  otherwise.  For  if 
God  determines  in  eternity  past  that  a  certain  individual  is 
to  be  saved,  then  He  must  exercise  sovereignty  to  bring  it 
to  pass,  which  would  entail  implanting  of  the  necessary 
saving  faith.  The  doctrine  of  total  depravity  as  well  demon¬ 
strates  the  truth  under  consideration.  If  man  be  utterly  help¬ 
less  with  respect  to  salvation  and  its  attainment,  then  he 
cannot  have  within  himself  the  capacity  to  better  his  condi¬ 
tion.  He  must  be  dependent  on  God  not  alone  for  salvation, 
but  even  for  the  faith  to  appropriate  the  heavenly  boon. 
Moreover  the  doctrine  that  faith  is  God’s  gift  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Bible  teaching  on  promise.  In  Romans  4:13-14, 
16  and  Galatians  3 :14,  22  we  see  the  words  faith  and  promise 
closely  associated  together.  The  first-named  passage  reads: 
“For  not  through  the  law  was  the  promise  to  Abraham  or 
to  his  seed  that  he  should  be  heir  of  the  world,  but  through 
the  righteousness  of  faith.”  God’s  promise  is  sure,  but  the 
only  way  to  bring  it  to  pass  without  fail  would  be  to  leave 
it  in  His  hands.  This  requires  the  faith  to  be  supplied  by 
God.  Finally,  the  teaching  that  saving  faith  originates  with 
God  is  demanded  by  the  doctrine  of  grace.  In  addition  to  the 
1  Timothy  1 :14  passage  given  above,  it  would  be  well  to  con- 
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sider  Romans  4:16  here,  since  it  informs  us  the  promise  was 
of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace.  Here  grace  is  logically 
dependent  upon  faith.  So  if  His  grace  is  to  be  exercised, 
obviously  He  must  supply  faith. 

In  paradoxical  fashion,  however,  the  Bible  declares  just 
as  clearly  that  man  needs  to  exercise  faith  in  Christ  if  he 
would  be  saved.  Paul  tells  the  Philippian  jailor  to  believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Always  the  apostle  is  preaching  his 
gospel  in  order  that  men  might  believe  and  be  saved.  Witness 
is  borne  to  Felix,  Festus,  Agrippa  and  the  praetorian  guard 
so  that  all  of  them  might  exercise  faith.  For  “how  shall  they 
believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard”  (Rom.  10:14)? 
Hence  it  is  true  that,  although  God  implants  saving  faith,  the 
gospel  is  for  “whosoever  will  come.” 

In  studying  the  source  of  soteriological  faith  one  must 
take  into  account  too  that  such  faith  operates  only  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Word.  Consequently  Paul  has  said  in  2 
Timothy  3 :15  “that  from  a  babe  thou  hast  known  the  sacred 
writings,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.”  This  point  har¬ 
monizes  with  Peter’s  characterizing  believers  as  “having  been 
begotten  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible, 
through  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth”  (1  Pet. 
1:23). 

We  proceed  further  to  consider  the  fact  that  faith  is  the 
one  requirement  laid  down  by  God  for  man’s  salvation.  One 
would  suppose  that  here  as  well  the  message  of  Scripture  is 
clear  enough  for  error  to  be  avoided.  But  such  is  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  the  human  heart  and  its  intrenchment  in  legalism, 
that  the  glorious  gospel  truth  is  not  seen  in  all  its  clarity. 
Again  and  again,  in  numerous  passages  like  Romans  1,  3, 
4,  5,  9,  Galatians  2,  3,  Ephesians  2  and  Philippians  3,  justi¬ 
fication  or  salvation  is  said  to  be  ek  pisteos  or  dia  pisteos, 
Romans  3 :28,  for  example,  has  it :  “We  reckon  therefore  that 
a  man  is  justified  by  faith  apart  from  the  works  of  the  law.” 
And  Ephesians  2:8,  which  was  cited  earlier,  puts  it:  “By 
grace  have  ye  been  saved  through  faith.”  Of  course  many 
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other  verses  could  be  quoted,  all  with  the  same  teaching,  not 
only  in  the  writings  of  Paul  but  in  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  similarly. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  writes  on  this  point :  “In  presenting 
the  gospel  to  these  classes  [unsaved  Gentiles  and  Jews  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christian  age]  there  are  116  passages  at  least  where 
the  word  ‘believe'  is  used  alone  and  apart  from  every  other 
condition  as  the  only  way  of  salvation.  In  addition  to  this 
there  are  upwards  of  35  passages  where  its  synonym  ‘faith’ 
is  used.’’*  Since  his  point  is  well  taken,  how  important  it  is 
for  every  living  person  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  faith!  Eter¬ 
nity  depends  upon  it.  And  what  a  solemn  responsibility  rests 
upon  everyone  who  gives  out  the  Word  of  life  to  understand 
thoroughly  and  preach  well  the  truth  concerning  faith! 

In  this  connection  perceiving  of  the  proper  relationship 
of  faith  and  works  is  of  greatest  importance.  To  some  there 
seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  the  teaching  of  Paul  in 
Romans  3  and  that  of  James  in  James  2.  The  former  must 
state  emphatically  that  “a  man  is  justified  by  faith  apart 
from  the  works  of  the  law”  (Rom.  3:28)  and  “to  him  that 
worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly, 
his  faith  is  reckoned  for  righteousness”  (4:5).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  states  with  equal  emphasis  that  “faith  apart 
from  works  is  barren”  (James  2:20).  Rather  than  presenting 
a  difficulty,  this  seeming  contradiction  between  apostles  is 
very  superficial  and,  in  fact,  real  evidence  of  the  wonderful 
unity  to  God’s  Word.  Actually  James  and  Paul  agree  the 
one  with  the  other. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  rests  in  the  simple  fact  that 
pistis  is  used  differently  by  the  writers.  Paul  speaks  of 
genuine  faith,  an  attitude  of  heart,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Romans  10:9  (kai  pisteuseis  en  te  kardia  sou)  and  10  (kardia 
gar  pisteuetai  eis  dikaiosunen) .  But  James  speaks  of  an  at¬ 
titude  of  mind,  intellectual  exercise  without  a  change  of 
heart,  for  he  says  that  “the  demons  also  believe  and  shud¬ 
der”  (James  2:19).  That  kind  of  believing  is  found  in  the 
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realm  of  unregenerate  men»  who  are  dead  in  sin  and  natural¬ 
ly  void  of  good  works.  How  Paul  means  a  living  faith  and 
not  mere  intellectual  assent  which  has  no  bearing  on  the 
outward  life  of  an  individual,  and  how  he  himself  expects 
work  fruitage  to  accompany  faith  though  not  as  a  comple¬ 
ment,  is  plain  from  use  of  the  expression  “work  of  faith”  in 
1  Thessalonians  1 :3  and  2  Thessalonians  1 :11,  along  with  the 
phrase  “faith  working  (energoumene)  through  love”  (Gal. 
5:6).  It  is  important  to  notice  in  this  regard  how  Vincent  in¬ 
terprets  energoumene.  He  has  understood  it  as  “not  passive” 
in  voice,  while  Thayer  suggests  as  a  translation  for  the  mid¬ 
dle  voice  here,  “to  display  one’s  activity,  show  one’s  self  op¬ 
erative.”  Moreover,  the  apostle  Paul  would  refer  to  a  man 
who  does  not  provide  for  his  family  as  having  “denied  the 
faith”  and  been  “worse  than  an  unbeliever”  (1  Tim.  5:8). 
So  Paul  equally  with  James  demands  that  faith  demonstrate 
its  reality  by  good  works,  as  by  a  natural  fruitage. 

Next  to  be  considered  is  the  nature  of  saving  faith  in  its 
subjective  aspects.  As  it  was  observed  earlier,  faith  in  the 
first  place  represents  conviction  of  the  truth  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion,  specifically  the  acceptance  of  Bible  statements  as  true; 
in  the  second  place,  an  attitude  of  trust  which  is  reposed  in  a 
trust-worthy  person,  this  relation  being  associated  with  emo¬ 
tional  display.  By  reason  of  the  second  feature  in  faith  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  both  knowledge  and  credulity. 

Warfield  has  delineated  the  nature  of  faith  well  in  his 
discussion  “On  Faith  in  Its  Psychological  Aspects.”  To  quote : 
“Matters  of  faith,  matters  of  belief  are  different  from  mat¬ 
ters  of  knowledge — not  as  convictions  less  clear,  firm  or 
well-grounded,  not  as  convictions  resting  on  grounds  less  ob¬ 
jectively  valid,  not  as  convictions  determined  rather  by  de¬ 
sire,  will,  than  by  evidence — but  as  convictions  resting  on 
grounds  less  direct  and  immediate  to  the  soul,  and  therefore 
involving  a  more  prominent  element  of  trust,  in  a  word  as 
convictions  grounded  in  authority,  testimony  as  distinguished 
from  convictions  grounded  in  rational  proof.  .  .  In  ‘knowledge’ 
as  the  mental  response  to  rational  consideration,  the  move- 
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merit  of  the  intellect  is  prominent  to  the  obscuration  of  all 
else.  .  .  In  ‘faith/  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  mental  response 
to  testimony,  authority,  the  movement  of  the  sensibility  in 
the  form  of  trust  is  what  is  thrust  forward  to  observation.  .  . 
Faith  then  emerges  as  the  appropriate  name  of  those  acts  of 
mental  consent  in  which  the  element  of  trust  is  prominent. 
Knowledge  is  seeing;  faith,  belief,  is  trusting.”® 

Trust,  accordingly,  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  faith.  As 
for  trust  we  note  then  two  aspects  in  its  outworking.  In  the 
first  place  it  implies  an  exclusion  of  all  self-effort  and  self¬ 
merit.  Insofar  as  self  enters  into  trust,  the  trusting  is  in¬ 
complete.  When  believing  on  Christ  as  a  Savior  the  individual 
must  attach  no  virtue  to  anything  that  he  is  or  has  done, 
but  simply  recognize  the  truth  of  the  great  fact  that  he  is 
accounted  dead  in  sin.  Secondly,  trust  implies  a  wholehearted 
acceptance  of  the  benefit  being  offered  by  the  one  trusted. 
In  taking  Christ  as  Savior  the  believer  has  accepted  gladly 
the  death  of  God’s  Son  as  a  complete  atonement  for  his  sin. 
But  in  accepting  the  benefit  the  new  Christian  is  also  nec¬ 
essarily  receiving  the  benefactor.  Therefore  he  cannot  but 
renounce  himself  and  all  he  can  do,  to  cast  himself  upon  the 
new-found  Friend.  This  point  is  vividly  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  mentioned  earlier,  that  the  noun  pistis  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  prepostion  en,  eis,  epi  and  pros  with  Christ  or 
God  as  their  object,  while  the  verb  pisteuo  is  followed  by  the 
prepositions  eis  and  epi,  also  with  Christ  or  God  as  the 
personal  object. 

Furthermore,  the  attitude  of  trust  has  a  distinctly  emo¬ 
tional  aspect  to  it.  Faith  or  trust  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
the  intellect,  mere  mental  assent.  The  rejection  of  self  with 
its  vain  effort  or  fanciful  merit  brings  with  it  a  feeling 
of  humility  and  a  (greater  or  less)  degree  of  sorrow  for  one’s 
sin.  Not  that  we  would  exhort  an  unsaved  person  to  feel 
humble  or  sorry  for  his  sin,  but  that  genuine  faith  will — at 
least  with  the  passing  of  time — bring  some  manifestation  of 
self-denial.  Again,  acceptance  of  the  salvation  offered  by 
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God,  the  casting  of  oneself  upon  Christ  as  Savior,  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  love  for  Him  and  reposing  of  hope  in  Him.  Not 
that  we  would  exhort  an  unsaved  person  to  love  Christ  and 
hope  in  Him  either,  but  that  when  true  faith  is  exercised  in 
Christ  the  love  of  God  will  be  shed  abroad  in  the  believer’s 
heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom.  5:5),  and  he  will  be  born 
again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from 
the  dead  (1  Pet.  1:3).  This  conclusion  is  strikingly  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  fact  that  faith,  hope  and  love  appear  together 
in  1  Corinthians  13 :7  and  13,  also  1  Thessalonians  1 :3.  Faith 
and  hope  are  united  in  Romans  4:18  too,  while  in  numerous 
passages  such  as  Ephesians  6:23,  1  Thessalonians  3:6  and  1 
Timothy  1 :5  faith  and  love  are  mentioned  together. 

Then  the  nature  of  saving  faith  in  its  objective  aspects 
must  be  examined,  specifically  as  regards  the  teaching  on 
promise  and  grace.  We  have  already  noticed  that  Bible 
doctrine  regarding  the  promise  and  the  grace  of  God  com¬ 
bines  with  other  evidence  to  prove  saving  faith  is  implanted 
in  man’s  heart  by  God.  It  was  observed  that,  if  God  would 
surely  bring  His  promises  to  pass.  He  must  Himself  impart 
faith,  and  furthermore  that  if  God  is  to  manifest  His  grace 
to  fallen,  helpless  man  He  must  impart  faith  to  accept  the 
grace.  Now  let  us  consider  the  related  fact  that,  since  God’s 
attitude  toward  the  sinner  can  only  be  one  of  grace  and 
promise  if  He  is  to  redeem,  then  logically  the  only  attitude 
for  the  sinner  to  assume  in  acceptance  of  the  grace  is  one  of 
faith.  Since  God  is  what  He  is  and  the  sinner  what  he  is, 
heaven  can  expect  nothing  from  the  sinner  in  the  way  of 
making  possible  a  reconciliation.  Hence  if  there  is  to  be  any 
fellowship  between  God  and  His  creature.  He  will  have  to 
exercise  grace  toward  the  man  who  is  entirely  unworthy,  and 
Himself  make  a  promise  which  will  be  executed  by  His  own 
power.  In  other  words,  were  anyone  to  be  saved  God  must 
effect  it.  Then  the  conclusion  follows  that  the  only  possible 
response  for  man  to  make  is  to  accept  what  can  be  offered. 
This  act  of  acceptance  is  called  faith. 

The  correctness  of  such  reasoning  will  be  verified  by 
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examination  of  a  few  Scripture  passages.  In  Romans  4:16 
we  read  that  the  promise  is  “of  faith,  that  it  may  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  grace;  to  the  end  that  the  promise  may  be  sure.”  In 
Romans  5:2  we  learn  that  believers  have  had  “access  by 
faith  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand.”  Romans  4:13  is 
authority  for  saying  that  God's  promise  to  Abraham  was  not 
“through  the  law,”  but  “through  the  righteousness  of  faith.” 
The  reason  is  given  in  the  verse  following:  “For  if  they  that 
are  of  the  law  are  heirs,  faith  is  made  void,  and  the  promise 
is  made  of  none  effect.”  Also  in  Galatians  3:14  we  find  the 
clause,  “that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit 
through  faith.”  Finally,  Galatians  3:22  affirms:  “But  the 
scripture  shut  up  all  things  under  sin,  that  the  promise  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe.” 

In  conclusion  it  is  proper  to  look  at  the  results  of  exer¬ 
cising  soteriological  faith.  As  determined  above,  according 
to  the  Word  of  God  faith  is  prerequisite  to  salvation  with  all 
that  the  divine  work  implies :  regeneration,  eternal  life, 
justification,  union  with  Christ  and  every  blessing  in  Him. 
It  is  of  importance  that  this  be  apprehended  well.  In  regard 
to  it  we  feel  that  the  teaching  of  Kuyper  and  Shedd,  who 
make  regeneration  antecedent  to  faith,  is  misleading.  We 
appreciate  the  fact  that  both  theologians  are  defending  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  as  the  work  of  God  alone,  so  that  in 
no  sense  can  man  be  said  to  cooperate  with  Him  in  bringing 
it  about.  Truly  “salvation  is  of  Jehovah.”  But  the  substance 
of  their  teaching  is  that  at  sometime  in  the  individual's  life — 
possibly  when  an  infant  (at  the  time  of  baptism  if  Christian 
parents  secured  such  for  the  child),  possibly  later  on  in 
life — God  by  His  Spirit  works  regeneration  entirely  apart 
from  an  exercise  of  faith.  Then  at  a  subsequent  time,  even 
many  years  afterwards,  the  regenerated  person  for  the  first 
will  realize  the  value  of  Christ's  death  for  him  and  be 
converted. 

Kuyper's  remarks  while  handling  the  subject  of  infant 
salvation  may  show  that  we  have  correctly  represented 
him.  Says  he,  “Salvation  depends  upon  faith,  and  faith  upon 
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the  hearing  of  the  Word;  hence  our  deceased  infants  must 
be  lost,  for  they  cannot  hear  the  Word.  To  escape  this  fearful 
thought  it  is  often  said  that  the  children  are  saved  by  virtue 
of  the  parents’  faith — ^a  misunderstanding  which  greatly 
confused  our  entire  conception  of  baptism,  and  made  our 
baptismal  form  very  perplexing.  But  as  soon  as  we  dis¬ 
tinguished  quickening,  as  a  stage  of  regeneration,  from  con¬ 
version  and  sanctification,  the  light  enters.  For  since  quick¬ 
ening  is  an  unaided  act  of  God  in  us,  independent  of  the 
Word,  and  frequently  separated  from  the  second  stage,  con¬ 
version,  by  an  interval  of  many  days,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  God  from  performing  His  work  even  in  the  babe,  and 
the  apparent  conflict  dissolves  into  beautiful  harmony.”* 

The  following  from  Shedd  will  evince  that  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  rightly  esteemed  similar :  “Regeneration  is  the  cause  of 
conversion.  The  Holy  Spirit  acts  in  regeneration,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  human  spirit  acts  in  conversion.  And  as  the 
act  of  regeneration  is  not  divisible  between  God  and  man, 
neither  is  the  act  of  conversion.  The  converting  activity  of 
the  regenerate  soul  moves  in  two  principal  directions:  (a) 
Faith,  which  is  the  converting  or  turning  of  the  soul  to 
Christ  as  the  Redeemer  from  sin.  (b)  Repentance,  which  is 
the  converting  or  turning  of  the  soul  to  God  as  the  supreme 
good.”®  Still  another  citation  from  Shedd  will  indicate  a 
slight  deviating  from  the  mind  of  Kuyper,  although  in  gen¬ 
eral  their  views  are  the  same:  “The  regenerate  child,  youth 
and  man  believes  and  repents  immediately.  The  regenerate 
infant  believes  and  repents  when  his  faculties  will  admit  of 
the  exercise  and  manifestation  of  faith  and  repentance.  In 
this  latter  instance  regeneration  is  potential,  or  latent  faith 
and  repentance.”* 

It  may  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  from  Scripture  that 
the  above  view  linking  regeneration  and  faith  together  is  not 
correct.  In  John  3,  the  chapter  dealing  with  second  birth, 
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instructions  for  receiving  eternal  life  are  very  clear.  Al¬ 
though,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  true  that  “the  wind  bloweth 
where  it  will”  and  “so  is  everyone  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit” 
(vs.  8),  yet  it  is  also  a  fact  that  “whosoever  believeth  on  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life”  (vs.  16).  The  same 
statement  is  made  in  verse  36:  “He  that  believeth  on  the 
Son  hath  eternal  life.”  Believing  is  presented  very  distinctly 
as  antecedent  to  the  impartation  of  life.  To  be  sure,  we  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  view  we  hold  to  be  Scriptural  leaves  unan¬ 
swered  the  question  of  how  and  when  infant  salvation  can 
take  place.  But  seemingly  the  Word  of  God  does  not  speak 
with  equal  clarity  on  this  matter.  If  God  chooses  to  leave 
certain  points  more  or  less  unsettled,  believing  men  should 
be  content  to  remain  in  an  open  frame  of  mind  respecting 
them. 

The  danger  attaching  to  a  position  like  Kuyper's  and 
Shedd’s  may  be  observed  in  the  attitude  of  the  latter  theo¬ 
logian  toward  personal  evangelism.  According  to  him  “the 
sinner  must  not  require  beforehand  an  infallible  certainty 
that  he  will  be  regenerated,  as  the  condition  of  his  using  the 
means  of  common  grace  in  conviction.  .  .  He  must  proceed 
upon  a  probability,  remembering  all  the  while  that  he  merits 
not  and  has  no  claim  to  the  new  birth.  After  his  best  en¬ 
deavors  he  must  look  as  the  leper  did,  saying  ‘Lord,  if  thou 
wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean.’  Again,  “salvation  is  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  for  any  person  who  earnestly 
and  diligently  uses  common  grace  and  the  means  of  common 
grace.  It  is  to  be  confidently  expected  that  a  convicted  man 
will  be  made  a  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  Every  lost  man 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  such  an  encouraging  probability. 
But  to  insist  beforehand  upon  infallible  certainty — and 
especially  a  certainty  that  is  to  depend  upon  his  own  action — 
is  both  folly  and  sin.”" 

So  it  is  maintained  that  a  sinner  has  no  assurance  he 
can  be  saved  though  he  desire  the  heavenly  gift.  Rather  than 


'Ibid.,  p.  516. 
*Ibid.,  p.  526. 
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encouraging  the  man  to  believe  in  Christ  as  Savior  and  come 
into  an  assurance  of  salvation  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible 
promise,  “he  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  eternal  life,** 
Shedd  would  urge  him  to  use  the  means  of  grace,  pray  to 
God  for  mercy  and  hope  that  possibly,  if  he  just  happens  to 
be  one  of  the  elect,  his  soul  might  be  saved.  We  surely  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  election,  but  we  also  are  ready  to  tell  any 
who  are  anxious  about  being  saved,  not  that  there  is  doubt 
about  their  eligibility  but  that  Christ  said  Himself,  “Him 
that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out**  (John  6:37). 

Faith,  then,  must  be  the  first  step  in  salvation  as  far  as 
the  individual  is  concerned.  And  out  of  that  trust  flows  all 
the  blessings  of  the  Christian  position  and  possessions.  It 
would  be  impossible  within  the  confines  of  this  study  to  dis¬ 
cuss  all  the  results  which  may  flow  from  saving  faith. 
Chafer  has  stated  that  there  are  at  least  33  transformations 
taking  place  at  the  instant  a  man  believes.®  For  our  purpose, 
then,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  only  a  few  consequences.  In 
the  first  place  justification  will  be  found  to  result  from  the 
exercise  of  soteriological  faith.  Numerous  verses  proclaim 
this  truth.  It  is  the  subject  matter  of  Romans  3  and  4,  Gala¬ 
tians  2  and  3.  But  we  must  remember  that  this  aspect  of  the 
divine  work  is  just  the  manward  side  to  justification.  Faith 
accordingly  is  the  means  of  appropriating  great  felicity. 
Hastings  writes:  “‘We  are  justified  by  faith.*  If  a  man  be¬ 
lieves,  he  is  saved.  Why  so?  Not  as  some  people  sometimes 
seem  to  fancy — not  as  if  in  faith  itself  there  were  any 
merit.  .  .  When  we  say  we  are  saved  by  faith,  we  mean 
accurately  through  faith.  It  is  God  that  saves.  It  is  Christ*s 
life,  Christ*s  blood,  Christ*s  sacrifice,  Christ*s  intercession, 
that  saves.  Faith  is  simply  the  channel  through  which  there 
flows  over  into  my  emptiness  the  divine  fulness,  or — ^to  use 
the  good  old  illustration — it  is  the  hand  which  is  held  up  to 
receive  the  benefit  which  Christ  lays  in  it.**‘® 

Moreover,  according  to  Galatians  3:26  we  are  “all  sons 


’Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Salvation,  pp.  54-68. 
^'^The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Faith,  pp.  368-69. 
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of  God  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.”  Again,  we  are  by 
faith  identified  with  Christ  in  His  death,  burial  and  resurrec¬ 
tion,  as  Galatians  2;20  teaches:  “I  have  been  crucified  with 
Christ;  and  it  is  no  longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me :  and  that  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  in  [by] 
faith,  the  faith  which  is  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  up  for  me.”  This  point  is  of  significance 
in  relating  faith  to  the  Christian  life,  something  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  more  fully  later  on.  Besides,  we  have  admission  to 
God  by  faith:  access  into  a  grace  standing  at  the  outset  of 
our  Christian  life  and  access  to  the  throne  of  grace  at  all 
times.  Romans  5 :2  tells  of  the  one  kind  of  approach,  “through 
whom  also  we  have  had  our  access  by  faith  into  this  grace 
wherein  we  stand.”  Ephesians  3:12  will  explain  the  other 
kind:  “in  whom  we  have  boldness  and  access  in  confidence 
through  our  faith  in  him.”  Finally,  according  to  Galatians 
3 :2-3,  5  and  14  we  are  told  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  received  by 
Christians  through  faith.  This  fellowship  takes  place  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  life,  at  the  very  moment  in  which  salva¬ 
tion  faith  is  exercised.  So  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  every 
believer,  performing  faithfully  His  ministry  within. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  continued) 
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ROMAN,  BUT  NOT  CATHOLIC 

By  J.  B.  Rowell,  Th.D. 

If  any  church  or  denomination  has  less  right  than 
another  to  the  name  catholic  it  is  the  Roman  Church.  It  is 
surely  an  extravagant  imprudence  for  any  denomination 
to  claim  they  are  catholic,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  And 
yet  this  is  the  very  thing  the  Roman  Church  dares  to  arro¬ 
gate  to  herself.  According  to  Pope  Pius  IX,  “It  is  necessary, 
even  in  the  present  day,  that  the  Catholic  religion  shall  be 
held  as  the  only  religion  of  the  State,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  forms  of  worship.”' 

“Catholic  Truth”  is  the  caption  in  the  volume  entitled 
A  Catholic  Dictionary  where  we  read,  “Truth  is  one  and 
absolute;  the  Catholic  Church,  and  she  only,  has  all  the 
truths  of  religion  (not  necessarily  all  yet  explicit  and  de¬ 
clared).”  In  an  authoritative  textbook  we  have  this  claim  by 
St.  Vincent  of  Lerins  (450  A.D.) :  “We  hold  that  which  has 
been  believed  everywhere,  always  and  by  all;  for  this  is 
what  is  truly  and  properly  catholic.”*  The  same  textbook 
affirms:  “She  is  one  in  her  doctrine.  No  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  show  that  the  Roman  Church  has  ceased  to  teach 
a  single  dogma  contained  in  the  apostolic  writings,  or  that 
she  ever  admitted  a  doctrinal  teaching  in  contradiction  with 
those  writings.  Never  has  she  defined  an  article  of  faith 
without  having  previously  proven  that  the  apostles  had 
taught  it,  either  in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth.  .  .  Thus, 
when  a  few  years  ago  the  Church  declared  as  articles  of 
faith  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (1854 


^Syllabus,  art.  77. 

*See  Rev.  W.  Devivier,  S.J.,  Christian  Apologetics,  II,  390. 
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A.D.)  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  pontiff  (1870  A.D.), 
she  did  not  add  new  articles  to  her  doctrines;  they  are 
simply  subsequent  developments  of  the  truth  revealed  by 
Jesus  Christ  and  taught  from  the  beginning  by  the  church.’” 

Many  a  grave  error  lurks  behind  supercilious  assertion. 
Again  and  again  the  Roman  Church  presents  her  misrepre¬ 
sentations  and  falsehoods  with  the  dogmatism  of  truth.  Her 
“Explication  of  Christian  Doctrine”  is  interwoven  with 
subtle  fabrication  which  cannot  stand  the  test  of  honest 
investigation.  Consider  one  statement  already  given  above, 
“Never  has  she  defined  an  article  of  faith  without  having 
previously  proven  that  the  apostles  had  taught  it.”  What 
superlative  arrogance  is  here!  Where  is  the  apostolic  proof 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  for  transubstantiation,  for 
purgatory,  for  auricular  confession,  for  the  two  dogmas 
mentioned  above  as  defined  in  the  19th  century?  In  all  her 
literature  Rome  has  failed  to  produce  such  proof,  so  that 
the  conclusion  must  be  she  is  using  ostentatious  camouflage. 

Take  the  immaculate  conception,  for  example.  This  doc¬ 
trine  is  referred  to  as  “the  dogmatic  definition  of  the  im¬ 
maculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God”  and  given 
in  what  is  described  as  “letters  apostolic  of  our  most  holy 
Lord,  Pius  IX,  by  divine  providence  Pope”  during  1854.  In 
this  decree  by  the  pope  it  was  declared  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  “was  preserved  perfectly  free  from  all  stain  of  original 
sin.”^  The  Roman  Church  deceives  her  people  into  believing 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  was,  as  the 
above  statement  affirms,  “taught  from  the  beginning  by  the 
church.”  This,  however,  is  not  true.  Like  other  doctrines 
taught  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  of  the  immaculate  con¬ 
ception  was  not  found  in  Scripture  but  instead  gradually 
developed,  growing  little  by  little;  and  not  until  1800  years 
had  elapsed  was  it  made  an  article  of  faith. 

That  it  was  not  accepted  by  many  of  the  great  theologians 

’This  textbook,  Christian  Apologetics,  is  approved  and  recommended  by 
Jesuit  censors,  cardinals  and  archbishops.  See  pp.  388-89  there. 

’See  The  Pictorial  Catholic  Library,  p.  229. 
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of  the  Roman  Church  is  emphatically  stated  in  her  standard 
work,  namely,  “The  History  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,”  bearing 
this  endorsement :  imprimatur — Michael  Augustin,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  New  York,  February  8,  1887.  Here  we  are 
informed  by  the  writer,  “This  belief.  .  .  led  to  the  institution 
of  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  .  .  In  the  West, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  doctrine  met  with  opponents,  and 
powerful  ones ;  for  St.  Anselm,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Bonaventure, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Albert  the  Great  and  many  other 
learned  and  wise  personages,  all  great  theologians,  and 
what  is  more — very  devout  to  Mary,  maintained  that  she  had 
been  conceived  in  sin,  and  subject  to  the  general  laws.  .  — 

Where  is ;  the  much-boasted  catholicity  of  doctrine  in  this 
wide  rejection  for  one  of  her  chief  dogmas,  and  that  rejection 
coming  from  her  noted  scholars  and  theologians? 

Though  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  was  not  made  an 
article  of  faith  until  1870,  the  Roman  Church  tries  to 
persuade  her  devotees  that  it  was  also  “taught  from  the 
beginning  by  the  church.”  By  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  is 
meant  that,  when  the  pope  speaks  ex  cathedra  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  doctrine  on  faith  and  morals,  “such  definitions  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  are  irreformable  in  their  own  nature  and 
not  because  of  the  consent  of  the  Church.”®  But  one  of 
Rome’s  outstanding  scholars  was  the  German  theologian  and 
historian,  Dr.  Johann  Joseph  Ignaz  von  Bollinger,  and  he 
was  excommunicated  by  his  church  because  of  opposition 
to  the  decree  of  papal  infallibility.  He  was  too  honest  and 
too  much  of  a  scholar  to  accept  it.  He  spoke  of  the  strange 
phenomenon  in  that  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  “.  .  .  should 
have  first  been  certainly  ascertained  in  the  year  of  grace 
1869,  but  is  from  henceforth  to  be  placed  as  a  primary 
article  of  faith  at  the  head  of  every  catechism.  For  thirteen 
centuries  an  incomprehensible  silence  on  this  fundamental 
article  reigned  throughout  the  whole  Church  and  her  litera¬ 
ture.  None  of  the  ancient  confessions  of  faith,  no  catechism, 

‘art.  in  the  Catholic  Dictionary,  p.  28. 

*Attwater,  A  Catholic  Dictionary. 
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none  of  the  patristic  writings  composed  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people,  contain  a  syllable  about  the  pope,  still  less 
any  hint  that  all  certainty  of  faith  and  doctrine  depends  on 
him.  For  the  first  thousand  years  of  church  history  not  one 
single  question  of  doctrine  was  finally  decided  by  the  pope.’” 
Dollinger  was  formerly  lecturer  on  church  history  at  the 
university  of  Munich.  Such  is  the  background  of  the  man 
who  challenged  this  dogma  as  totally  lacking  in  historical 
proof.  Mark  well  his  words  “an  incomprehensible  silence 
for  thirteen  centuries.” 

Lord  Acton,  an  eminent  scholar  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  one  time  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  wrote  of  the  encouragement  which  came  to  the 
opposition  raised  up  against  papal  infallibility  at  the  Vatican 
Council.  Opponents  were  enheartened  because  of  the  support 
coming  from  the  learned  world,  “since  the  publication  in 
Germany  of  the  addresses  which  attest  the  antagonism  of 
eminent  Catholic  scholars  and  professors  of  theology  to  the 
new  dogma.”*  The  Roman  Church  would  have  the  world 
believe  that  she  is  marked  by  unanimity.  But  this  was  sadly 
absent  from  the  Vatican  Council  according  to  Lord  Acton. 
In  fact,  the  Council  was  marred  by  many  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  scene.  Writing  from  Rome  on  March  28,  1870  this 
Catholic  writer  observed:  “But  enough  has  occurred  to  show 
the  world  what  spirit  prevails  here,  and  what  sort  of  men 
they  are  who  support  infallibilism.  That  up  to  this  time 
this  Council  does  not  deserve  the  respect  of  the  Catholic 
world  is  the  least  point;  it  is  of  more  importance  that  an 
internal  split  in  the  Church  is  more  and  more  revealing 
itself.”*  Many  of  the  most  learned  bishops  set  themselves 
against  the  dogma.  In  all,  there  were  137  bishops  who  regis¬ 
tered  this  protest. 

Within  her  own  ranks  it  has  been  perceived  that  the 
denomination  is  Roman,  and  not  catholic.  Writing  on  the 


’’Papal  Infallibility,  the  Pope  and  the  Council,  p.  64. 
^Letters  from  Rome  on  the  Council,  p.  254. 

'Ibid.,  p.  388. 
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Vatican  Council  Lord  Acton  made  this  distinction  clear 
when  he  said:  “The  division  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Catholic  elements  in  the  Church  made  it  hopeless  to  mediate 
between  them.”*® 

As  recently  as  last  year  (1950)  Pope  Pius  XII  defined 
the  assumption  of  Mary  as  a  dogma  of  the  faith.  By  this  the 
Roman  Church  teaches  that  the  assumption  of  Mary  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  in  that,  “after  her 
death,  the  body  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  reunited  with  her  soul, 
was  miraculously  taken  up  into  heaven,”  where  she  is 
crowned  “Queen  of  angels  and  of  saints,  the  Mediatrix  of  all 
graces,  the  co-redemptress  of  mankind.”"  The  present  writer 
has  already  shown  that  the  dogma  of  the  assumption  of 
Mary  is  founded  on  forgeries  and  apparitions.**  The  Jesuits 
have  always  had  a  passion  for  creating  new  dogmas,  and  the 
definition  of  the  new  dogma  last  year  was  but  the  fruitage 
of  their  work.  Even  at  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870,  the 
Jesuits  were  working  for  the  adoption  of  the  Marian  dogma. 
Lord  Acton,  mentioned  above,  in  writing  from  Rome  on 
February  5,  1870  said:  “The  petition  for  the  new  Marian 
dogma  had  three  hundred  signatures  on  January  31st.  In 
managing  such  affairs  the  Jesuits  are  unrivalled,  for  the 
order  is  like  a  great  actor,  such  as  Garrick  for  example, 
whose  every  limb  from  top  to  toe  moves,  speaks  and  con¬ 
spires  to  express  the  same  idea.”*® 

The  Jesuits  are  masters  in  fabricating  dogmas  and,  as 
Lord  Acton  stated,  “impelling  the  Pope”  to  carry  out  their 
dogmas.  Reminding  the  reader  that  it  was  only  last  year 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  assumption  of  Mary  was  defined, 
we  would  now  give  one  of  the  damaging  pieces  of  evidence 
regarding  this  invented  dogma,  and  that  from  the  learned 
authority  already  cited,  namely.  Lord  Acton,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
etc.  Writing  in  1870  from  Rome,  Lord  Acton  said:  “A 

‘®Sec  History  of  Freedom,  pp.  516-17. 

"Cardinal  McGuigan. 

"See  “The  Assumption  of  Mary — an  open  letter  to  the  Pope  and  Cardi¬ 
nals.” 

^'Letters  from  Rome  on  the  Council,  p.  217. 
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petition  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Jesuits  and  hawked  about 
with  the  Pope's  approval,  proposing  that  the  bodily  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  Mother  of  the  Lord  should  be  made  an  article  of 
faith,  and  that  all  who  henceforth  doubt  of  it  or  point  to  the 
notorious  origin  of  the  notion  from  apocryphal  writings 
be  anathematized.  This  anathema  would  inevitably  fall  on 
everyone  who  is  acquainted  with  church  history  and  patristic 
literature.  This  passionate  delight  in  anathemas,  curses  and 
refusals  of  absolution  has  been  powerfully  aroused,  as  you 
may  see  from  the  canons  which  reproduce  the  Syllabus  and 
are  added  to  the  third  Schema.”^* 

Because  of  his  vast  erudition  Lord  Acton  dared  to  issue 
the  above  statement.  And  yet  this  non-catholic  dogma  has 
been  made  an  article  of  faith  by  the  Roman  Church.  This, 
together  with  other  voluminous  statements,  proves  the 
inaccuracy  of  Rome’s  claim  where  she  says,  “Never  has  she 
defined  an  article  of  faith  without  having  previously  proven 
that  the  apostles  taught  it.”  Thus  the  accumulated  evidence 
exposes  the  gross  misrepresentation  camouflaged  by  ostenta¬ 
tious  pronouncements. 

As  the  present  writer  has  shown  elsewhere,  in  order  to 
lend  weight  to  the  assumption  that  her  church  alone  is  the 
catholic  one  the  Roman  Church  in  her  literature  makes 
frequent  reference  to  Protestants  as  non-catholics.  If  any 
unhistorical  claim  is  repeated  a  sufficient  number  of  times 
there  are  always  those  who  will  accept  it  as  fact,  without 
subjecting  the  claim  to  a  necessary  examination.  To  give 
one  example,  the  Rev.  John  Ireland,  archbishop  of  St.  Paul, 
said  “I  do  not  overlook  our  duty  to  our  non-Catholic  breth¬ 
ren.  .  .  Instruction  should,  nevertheless,  be  given  specially 
adapted  to  the  intellectual  needs  of  non-Catholics.’’”  Protes¬ 
tants  are  too  lax  in  allowing  the  Roman  Church  to  depreciate 
them  by  the  terminology  she  uses  and  to  say,  by  the  term 
non-Catholic,  they  have  no  place  in  the  church  universal. 
Protestants,  however,  ought  to  know  how  to  regard  this 

^Ubid.,  p.  216. 

^^The  Church  and  Modern  Society,  I,  98. 
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puerile,  yet  tyrannical,  attempt  to  exclude  true  believers 
in  Christ  from  the  one  true  church.  One  time  Rome  went 
so  far  as  to  degrade  the  great  Savonarola  publicly,  when 
the  bishop  of  Vasona  stammered  “I  separate  thee  from  the 
church  militant  and  triumphant.”  To  which  statement  the 
brave  martyr  responded,  “Militant,  yes;  but  triumphant,  no. 
For  this  does  not  belong  to  you.”  Thank  God,  it  takes  more 
than  a  pope  to  exclude  a  true  believer  in  Christ  from  the 
true  church. 

A  volume  quoted  before,  “A  Catholic  Dictionary,”  gives 
the  following  definitions:  "^Catholic,  i.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  simply  means  universal  ...  In  the 
course  of  history  it  has  come  to  be  the  distinguishing  epithet 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  His  faith.  .  .  ii.  A  Catholic 
is  any  person  who,  having  been  baptized,  does  not  adhere  to 
a  non-Catholic  religion.  Catholic  Church,  The — is  the  common 
name  for  the  one  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Roman  Church 
which  is  the  one  church  of  Christ.  .  .”  Another  authority  in 
the  Roman  Church,  the  very  Rev.  Joseph  Faa  Di  Bruno,  D.D., 
states:  “.  .  .  Catholics  are  Roman  because  Rome  is  the 
centre  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  the  visible  head  of  cath¬ 
olicity,  and  no  one  is  entitled  to  be  called  catholic  unless  he 
is  in  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome.’”* 

The  catholicity  or  universality  of  the  true  church  is  that 
fusion  into  oneness  of  the  whole  body  of  Christ  which  is 
made  up  of  believers,  those  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God,  and  which  is  supra-denominational — with  its  center 
not  in  Rome  or  London  or  New  York  but  in  the  one,  glorious 
Head  of  the  church,  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ. 
Catholicity  does  not  consist  in  belonging  to  one  particular 
denomination  whether  Roman  or  Protestant.  But  it  consists 
rather  in  a  unity  based  upon  the  faith  once-for-all  delivered 
to  the  saints  and  upon  Jesus  Christ,  the  foundation  stone. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  Rome’s  canon  law  includes 
the  law  of  Justinian.  Justinian  commissioned  ten  learned 
men  to  prepare  a  new  code  for  the  empire,  which  resulted 
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in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.  This  law  lays  down  the  following 
as  basic  in  any  claim  to  the  title  catholic:  “We  order  that 
all  who  follow  this  rule,  that  is,  who  believe  in  the  deity  of 
the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  in  the  coequal  majesty  and 
triune  Godhead  according  to  the  apostolic  teaching  and 
Gospel  doctrine,  shall  adopt  the  name  of  catholic  Chris¬ 
tians.””  This  stand  is  identical  with  the  one  adopted  by  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  which  affirms — “And  the  catholic  faith 
is  this:  that  we  worship  one  God  in  trinity,  and  trinity  in 
unity.” 

From  a  study  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  the  Apostles’ 
Creed  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  phrase  in  the  latter 
which  declares,  “I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  holy  catholic 
church,”  etc.  The  word  church  cannot  be  limited  to  any 
particular  denomination.  In  the  New  Testament  it  simply 
means,  so  far  as  the  root-word  goes,  “to  call  out  of.”  Conse¬ 
quently  it  is  translated  church  or  assembly  and,  as  referring 
to  the  church  of  Christ,  includes  every  born-again  one  who 
has  been  called  (Rom.  8:30)  by  God’s  sovereign  grace  out 
of  nature’s  darkness  into  His  marvelous  light  (1  Pet.  2:9). 
Thus  the  church  of  Christ  incorporates  every  regenerated 
individual  no  matter  with  which  denomination  he  is  affiliated. 
The  title  catholic  simply  means  “according  to  the  whole,  or 
universal.”  The  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  states: 
“The  original  and  proper  meaning  of  this  word  is  universal, 
or  scattered  throughout  the  world.”  In  this  light  the  term 
catholic,  as  applied  to  the  true  church,  embraces  all  believers 
scattered  throughout  the  world  that  are  bound  together  “in 
the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God”  (Eph.  5:13).  The  word  holy  signifies  purity  in  heart 
and  purpose  or  that  which  is  set  apart  to  a  sacred  use, 
implying  separation  unto  God  and  a  consequent  separation 
from  all  that  is  contrary  to  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  Thus 
a  member  of  the  holy  catholic  church  is  one  who  has  been 
regenerated  by  God’s  Holy  Spirit  and  incorporated  into  the 
Body  of  Christ  (the  true  church),  who  believes  and  confesses 
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the  faith  once-for-all  delivered — which  is  the  faith  of  be¬ 
lievers  throughout  the  world,  and  who  is  living  a  life  sepa¬ 
rated  unto  God  and  in  His  holy  service. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Roman  Church  has  long  since  ceased 
to  belong  to  the  apostolic  church,  for  she  has  become  a 
religious  monstrosity,  reaching  her  present  deformity  by 
accretions  of  error  through  the  past  ages.  Everyone  con¬ 
versant  with  the  growth  of  Romanism  know^s  it  to  be  a 
system  made  up  of  teachings  and  practices  which  had  no 
place  in  the  apostolic  church,  but  which  have  been  added 
from  time  to  time.  Even  as  late  as  1854,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  promulgated  as  an  article  of  the  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  Roman  faith  and  later  still,  in  1870,  the  Vatican  Council 
declared  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  to  be  a 
dogma  of  divine  revelation,  w^hile  in  1950,  last  year,  w'e  saw 
the  latest  addition  when  the  doctrine  of  the  assumption  of 
Mary  was  defined.  The  very  process  of  addition  in  matters 
of  faith  and  practice  shut  the  Roman  Church  off  completely 
from  any  right  whatsoever  to  the  use  of  the  title  catholic. 
In  the  Dictionary  of  doctrinal  and  historical  theology  edited 
by  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Blunt  we  are  informed  that  the 
term  catholic,  as  applied  to  the  church,  “was  also  used  to 
distinguish  those  Christians  who  maintained  what  had  been 
universally  taught  from  the  beginning,  from  those  who 
added  to  or  detracted  from  the  faith  (Ignatius,  Ep.  ad 
Smyrn.).**  Accordingly  the  Roman  Church  by  her  repeated 
additions  excludes  and  distinguishes  herself  from  “those 
Christians  who  maintain  what  has  been  universally  taught 
from  the  beginning,”  and  in  consequence  from  any  right  to 
the  title  catholic. 

The  Church  of  Rome  is  the  guilty  schismatic,  as  is 
shown  by  Dr.  George  Salmon,  provost  of  Trinity  College  in 
Dublin,  where  he  quotes  from  Bishop  Firmilian:  “To  speak 
honestly,  of  all  the  sects  into  w’hich  Christendom  is  divided 
none  appears  to  me  less  entitled  to  the  name  catholic  than  the 
Roman.  Firmilian,  long  ago,  thus  addressed  a  former  bishop 
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of  Rome  (and  this  great  bishop  Firmilian  must  be  regarded 
as  expressing  the  sentiments  not  only  of  the  Eastern  church 
of  the  third  century  but  also  of  St.  Cyprian,  to  whose  trans¬ 
lation  no  doubt  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  this  letter) :  ‘How 
great  is  the  sin  of  which  you  have  incurred  the  guilt  in  cut¬ 
ting  yourself  off  from  so  many  Christian  flocks!  For  do  not 
deceive  yourself — it  is  yourself  you  have  cut  off :  since  he  is 
the  real  schismatic  who  makes  himself  an  apostate  from  the 
communion  of  ecclesiastical  unity.  While  you  think  that  you 
can  cut  off  all  from  your  communion,  it  is  yourself  whom  you 
cut  off  from  communion  with  all.’  ”  To  this  remarkable  letter 
of  Firmilian  regarding  the  Roman  Church  having  severed 
herself  from  ecclesiastical  unity,  Salmon  adds:  “At  the 
present  day  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  broken  communion  with 
more  than  half  of  Christendom,  merely  because  it  will  not 
yield  him  an  obedience  to  which  he  has  no  just  right.” 

The  Roman  Church  has  thus  become  a  great  schismatical 
body,  having  broken  communion  with  the  rest  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world — that  is,  those  who  have  remained  true  to  the 
apostolic  faith.  This  is  further  emphasied  in  the  famous 
Apology  by  Dr.  John  Jewel,  an  illustrious  bishop  of  whom 
Dr.  Thomas  Fuller  observed:  “Jewel  was  his  name  and 
precious  were  his  virtues.”  Jewel  shows  in  his  defence  of  the 
Church  of  England  just  referred  to  that  it  was  necessary 
to  come  out  of  the  Roman  Church  and  return  to  the  apostles 
and  old  catholic  fathers,  and  that  all  who  so  do  have  on 
their  side  the  Word  of  God,  the  ancient  bishops  and  the 
primitive  church. 

This  is  the  bishop’s  statement:  “Further,  if  we  do  show 
it  plainly  that  God’s  holy  gospel,  the  ancient  bishops  and  the 
primitive  church  do  make  on  our  side,  and  that  we  have  not 
without  just  cause  left  these  men  and  rather  have  returned 
to  the  apostles  and  old  catholic  fathers,  and  if  we  shall  be 
found  to  do  the  same  not  colourably  or  craftily  but  in  good 
faith  before  God,  truly,  honestly,  clearly  and  plainly,  and  if 
they  themselves  which  fly  our  doctrine  and  would  be  called 
catholics  shall  manifestly  see  how  all  these  titles  of  antiquity 
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whereof  they  boast  so  much  are  quite  taken  out  of  their 
hands,  and  that  there  is  more  pith  in  this  our  cause  than 
they  thought  for,  we  then  hope  and  trust  that  none  of  them 
will  be  so  negligent  and  careless  of  his  own  salvation  but  he 
will  at  length  study  and  bethink  himself  to  whether  part  he 
were  best  to  join  him.  Undoubtedly,  except  one  will  al¬ 
together  harden  his  heart  and  refuse  to  hear,  he  shall  now 
repent  him  to  give  good  heed  to  this  our  defence,  and  to 
mark  well  what  we  say  and  how  truly  and  justly  it  agreeth 
with  Christian  religion.”** 

The  title  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  thus  seen  to  be 
utterly  inconsistent  with  historical  facts.  The  major  part  of 
her  present  creed  was  unknown  to  the  primitive  church,  but 
is  made  up  of  a  species  of  corruption  brought  in  during  the 
centuries  past.  These  innovations  have  separated  the  Roman 
Church  from  the  apostolic  church  and  old  catholic  fathers, 
as  Bishop  Jewel  said,  in  consequence  of  which  she  has 
forfeited  all  claim  to  the  title  catholic.  Having  thus  separated 
herself  from  the  true  church  by  departure  from  the  faith 
the  only  safe  course  for  Romanists  to  take,  if  they  would  be 
safe,  is  as  Bishop  Jewel  observed — to  come  out  from  her 
communion  and  return  to  the  purity  of  the  Word  of  God 
and  loyalty  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  exemplified  in  the 
apostolic  church. 

A  proper  title  for  her  is  the  Roman  Church,  The  papacy 
has  been  satisfied  with  this  title,  as  her  literature  demon¬ 
strates.  Take  for  example  the  writings  of  the  Jesuit  mission¬ 
ary  Dr.  F.  X.  Weninger  as  well  as  others,  where  again  and 
again  occur  the  titles,  the  Roman  Church,  the  Roman  See, 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  together  with  the  exhortation  “to 
remain  in  communion  with  Rome.”  Pope  Nicholas  I  also  spoke 
of  “the  privileges  of  the  holy  Roman  Church.”  Therefore, 
Protestants  do  Romanists  no  injustice  in  speaking  of  their 
church  as  the  Roman  Church,  seeing  that  their  own  highest 
authorities  do  the  same.  Let  us  as  Protestants  get  back  to 

’*John  Jewel,  bishop  of  Sarum,  An  Apology  of  the  Church  of  England, 
pp.  13-14. 
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the  early  significance  of  the  term  catholic  and  refrain  from 
applying  it  to  the  Roman  Church,  to  which  group  it  does  not 
belong.  In  like  manner  we  w'ould  advise  the  writers  of  the 
Roman  Church  and  others  to  refer  to  Protestants  as  non- 
Romanists,  but  never  as  non-Catholics. 

Victoria,  British  Columbia 


“I  have  strong  confidence  in  the  Protestant  mind.  It  will 
at  last  prevail  over  papal  discipline.  Our  system  is  sustained 
by  reason,  and  in  the  sweep  of  years  reason  will  prevail  over 
tradition.  Our  system  is  favored  by  conscience,  and  in  the  end 
conscience  will  triumph  though  her  victory  be  long  delayed. 
Our  system  is  founded  on  the  Bible  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  endureth  forever.  We  must  imbibe,  however,  somewhat 
of  the  zeal  of  our  aggressors.  We  must  be  munificent  to  our 
schools  of  learning.  We  must  dedicate  them,  as  this  article 
is  dedicated,  ‘to  the  truth,’  not  to  prejudice;  to  Christ  first 
as  the  incarnation  of  benevolence,  and  then  to  the  church  as 
the  company  of  all  the  good — not  to  the  church  first  as  an 
outward  corporation,  and  to  its  spiritual  Head  as  the  second 
object  of  homage.  We  must  be  rational  Christians  and  thus 
oppose  the  spirit  of  Romish  credulity,  liberal  Christians  and 
thus  rebuke  the  sectarianism  which  excludes  from  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  grace  all  who  follow  not  us.  We  must  be  evangelical 
Christians  and  thus  condemn  the  formality  of  those  who 
boast  of  fasting  twice  in  the  week.  Biblical  Christians  and 
thus  reform  the  faith  of  such  as  lose  the  Bible  among  the 
tomes  of  the  Fathers.  We  must  be  Christians  and  thus  re¬ 
prove  the  partialities  of  Romanism.  We  must  be  patriots  and 
thus  resist  its  tendencies  to  monarchical  discipline.  We  must 
be  men  and  thus  frown  upon  the  spirit  of  bondage  that  has 
so  long  made  the  layman  a  slave  of  his  confessor.  If  we  have 
no  pictures  of  the  saints,  our  life  must  be  a  facsimile  of  His 
who  went  about  doing  good.  If  we  have  no  imposing  cathe¬ 
drals,  we  must  make  even  our  bodies  the  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  ‘So  will  he  who  is  mighty  do  great  things  for  us  and 
holy  is  his  name.’  ” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  August,  1845 
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A  CRITIQUE  OF  HEGEL’S  “PHILOSOPHY 
OF  HISTORY” 

By  John  Stam,  A.B. 

George  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Hegel  (1770-1831)  was  a 
staunch  Lutheran  who  considered  himself  in  every  respect 
orthodox,  and  made  it  his  mission  in  the  world  to  reconcile 
modern  thought  with  traditional  religious  ideas,  thus  “to 
give  science  its  due — though  subordinate — place  in  a  phil¬ 
osophy  which  should  culminate  in  religion.”*  He  accounted 
himself  the  savior  of  Christianity,  and  in  The  Philosophy  of 
History^  endeavored  to  present  a  historic  apologetic  for  the 
Christian  religion.  Himself  the  son  of  a  minor  (financial) 
official  in  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  he  was  from  his  youth 
an  assiduous  and  painstaking  scholar.  Even  as  a  boy  he 
m.ade  exhaustive  analyses  of  all  his  reading  and  copied  long 
passages.’  Then  in  1793  he  was  graduated  from  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Tubingen  with  high  recommendations  in  theology  and 
philology.  They  characterized  him  as  “weak  in  philosophy,” 
but  his  first  major  work.  The  Phenomenology  of  Spirit,  ap¬ 
peared  in  1806;  and  in  1812  came  his  Logic,  “captivating 
Germany  by  its  unintelligibility”  and  winning  for  him  the 
chair  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg."  From  that  time  on,  until 
his  death  in  1831,  Hegel  ruled  the  philosophic  world  with  an 
unchallenged  sway  as  head  of  the  school  of  German  idealists. 

The  basis  of  Hegel’s  philosophy  was  his  idealism.  Follow- 

'George  H.  Sabine,  A  History  of  Political  Theory  (New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  1937),  p.  620. 

*George  W.  F.  Hegel,  The  Philosophy  of  History  (London:  H.  G.  Bohn, 
1857),  translated  by  J.  Sibree. 

’Will  Durant,  The  Story  of  Philosophy  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster, 
1926),  p.  318. 

Ubid.,  p.  320. 
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ing  in  the  footsteps  of  Kant  he  held  that  “the  laws  of  thought 
are  the  laws  of  reality.”*  All  reality  seemed  to  him  ultimately 
mind,  finding  its  unity  in  the  Absolute  Mind.  “Nature,”  he 
wrote,  “is  the  embodiment  of  Reason,”*  and  human  institu¬ 
tions  are  based,  not  on  a  contract  but  on  the  ideal  laws  of 
infinite  Reason,  embedded  deep  within  the  universe.  History 
is  the  unfolding  in  time  of  this  Absolute  Spirit.’ 

The  process  by  which  this  World  Spirit  unfolds  itself, 
according  to  Hegel,  is  the  dialectic.  Invented  by  Plato  and 
resurrected  by  Kant,  the  dialectic  is  a  system  of  rational 
antinomies — the  development  from  thesis  to  antithesis  and 
finally  to  synthesis.  Hegel  took  this  as  his  logic  and  then 
applied  it  universally  and  systematically.  He  began  by  as¬ 
suming  Universal  Reason  as  the  thesis  of  the  great  dialectic. 
This  thesis  is  absolutely  objective,  existing  in  and  of  itself 
apart  from  particular  subjective  manifestations.  The  Abso¬ 
lute  Spirit  seeks  to  realize  itself,  however,  in  Nature — which 
is  the  antithesis  and,  indeed,  completely  subjective  and  indi¬ 
vidualistic.  Spirit  can  be  subjectively  realized  only  by  con¬ 
sciousness  and  will,  its  own  antithesis.  Meanwhile  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Spirit  implanted  within  the  individual  gives  him  an 
impulse  to  perfectibility,  and  this  leads  ultimately  to  his 
Rational  Freedom  from  nature.  This  Rational  Freedom  is  the 
great  synthesis,  so  that  Spirit  has  become  actually  what  it 
was  once  but  potentially. 

To  illustrate  his  dialectic  Hegel  refers  to  the  building  of 
a  house.  The  architectural  plans  would  be  the  thesis,  existing 
the  way  that  they  do  abstractly  as  objective  reality.  The 
materials  to  be  used  in  building  would  constitute  the  anti¬ 
thesis,  an  obstacle  to  the  idea  in  the  objective  realization  of 
it.  The  final  house,  harmonization  of  form  and  matter  by  the 
subjection  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  would  correspond  to 
the  synthesis.*  In  history,  moreover,  the  dialectic  will  serve 

®Thomas  Dewar  Weldon,  States  and  Morals  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill, 
1947),  p.  95. 

*The  Philosophy  of  History,  p.  12. 

''Ibid.,  p.  11. 

‘Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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as  a  selective  and  refining  process,  winnowing  out  the  real 
and  eternal  from  the  transient  particulars  of  human  life. 
Thus  from  the  death  of  one  civilization  stems  the  birth  of  its 
successor;  as  the  cultural  manifestations  of  Spirit  grow  and 
die,  it  reappears  in  qualitatively  new  forms.  The  present 
comprehends  all  previous  stages,  and  Spirit  progressively 
realizes  itself  in  history.  This  concept  of  Hegel's  is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  emergent  evolution. 

The  end  of  the  whole  process  is  Rational  Freedom,  for 
liberty  is  the  essence  of  Spirit.  Matter,  the  opposite  of  Spirit, 
is  controlled  from  without  and  has  gravity  as  its  essence.* 
Therefore,  all  of  history  is  just  “the  development  of  the  idea 
of  Freedom.”*®  Such  freedom,  to  be  sure,  can  be  found  only 
in  obedience  to  law.  In  Greece  subjectivity  and  individuality 
went  berserk,  and  man  was  subjected  by  his  own  license 
to  a  tyranny  worse  than  that  of  Oriental  despotism.  Freedom 
is  the  rational  liberty  in  which  we  realize  our  personal 
interests  through  identification  with  the  state.  “ 

It  is  in  the  state,  consequently,  that  the  World  Spirit  is 
fully  manifested.  The  state  is  “God  on  the  march,”**  “the 
Divine  idea  as  it  exists  on  earth.”**  Every  civilization  is  in¬ 
spired  by  some  specific  idea,  and  the  state  crystallizes  the 
Weltseele  of  its  era.**  As  the  source  of  law  and  embodiment 
of  the  general  will,  the  state  is  the  symbol  both  of  human 
freedom  and  of  the  universal  rational  order.**  The  state  is 
an  absolute  entity,  “the  Spirit  of  the  people  itself,”**  and  is 
basically  religious.  The  result  of  this  view  of  the  state  is 
subordination  of  the  individual.  Morality  becomes  “the 
identity  of  the  personal  will  with  the  universal  will,”**  the 

^Ibid.,  p.  18. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  476. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  41;  cf.  Westel  W.  Willoughby,  The  Ethical  Basis  of  Political 
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synthesis  of  subjectivity  (itself  the  antithesis)  and  absolute 
objective  Reason  (itself  the  thesis).  Great  men  are  those 
conscious  of  the  march  onward  of  the  state;  they  simply 
march  along  in  step,  letting  the  World  Spirit  realize  itself 
in  them.’* 

After  elaborating  such  ideas  in  the  introduction,  Hegel 
devotes  the  rest  of  his  book  to  an  exhaustive  application  of 
this  theory  to  world  history.  In  the  historical  dialectic  the 
Orient  is  the  thesis,  the  Graeco-Roman  world  the  antithesis, 
and  the  Germano-Christian,  modern  world  the  synthesis. 
These  three  stages  represent  respectively  the  childhood,  ad¬ 
olescence  and  manhood  of  the  World  Spirit.  In  the  Orient 
Hegel  believed  that  Spirit  was  first  manifested,  and  in  a 
completely  objective  form.  Men  were  controlled  from  without 
by  a  formal  and  absolute  authority,  posited  as  an  objective, 
transcendent  absolute  and  symbolized  by  the  emperor.  This 
phase,  the  thesis,  is  typified  by  theology.  The  Oriental  thesis 
may  be  reduced  to  a  sub-triad  of  thesis,  antithesis  and  syn¬ 
thesis.  For  in  China  what  is  Spirit  appeared  as  absolutely 
objective,  and  individuality  was  submerged  in  despotism. 
As  a  reaction  to  this,  India  was  decentralized  and  subjec¬ 
tively  became  paramount  in  the  ecstatic  dream-world  of  the 
Brahmans.  Yet  the  antithesis  was  Oriental  just  the  same, 
for  thought  was  not  present  in  the  dream,  and  consciousness 
of  self  as  such  was  lost.  Finally,  in  Persia  individuality  and 
authority  were  synthesized — the  king  was  both  symbolic  of 
law  and  subject  to  law’.  Human  immortality  was  discovered 
here  and  in  Zoroastrianism  the  individual  entered  an  intel¬ 
ligent  relation  to  Spirit.  Hence  the  Oriental  thesis  was  dead. 

From  the  Oriental  thesis  was  born  the  Graeco-Roman 
antithesis.  In  Greece,  of  course,  individuality  ran  riot  and 
subjectivity  was  keynoted.  The  Greek  answer  to  the  Persian 
riddle  of  the  sphinx — symbol  of  the  conflict  in  Oriental  life — 
was  man.  “Beautiful  individuality”  proved  the  essence  of 
Greek  life.  But  in  the  Peloponnesus  War  all  the  beauty  faded 
and  the  real  ugliness  of  untrammeled  individuality  became 


*Ibid.,  pp.  30-31. 
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apparent. Greece  was  dead.  The  Roman  antithesis  mean¬ 
while  swung  all  the  way  back  to  universality.  The  multitude 
of  Greek  deities  were  blended  into  one  pantheon,  vitality 
was  stifled,  and  individuality  was  sacrificed  to  the  state.** 
This  change  led  to  despotism  and  the  fall  of  Rome.  But  from 
the  ruins  of  Rome  arose  Christianity,  the  synthesis  to  come 
from  the  Graeco-Roman  antithesis.  Christianity,  however, 
could  take  no  root  in  the  soil  of  Roman  despotism — no,  not 
until  transplanted  into  the  rich  loam  of  German  thought  was 
it  to  develop  into  a  spiritual  world-empire.** 

The  modern  world  began  with  the  fall  of  Rome  and 
Christianization  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  ushering  in  the 
great  synthesis  of  world  history.  The  spirit  of  this  new  age 
was  the  German  one,  a  “realization  of  Absolute  Truth  as 
the  unlimited  self-determination  of  freedom.”**  Conscience 
and  supreme  law,  subjectivity  and  objectivity,  freedom  and 
authority,  were  harmonized  and  the  World  Spirit  was  free. 
The  final  expressions  of  this  synthesis  were  the  Lutheran 
Reformation  and  the  French  Enlightenment.  With  the 
former.  Rational  Freedom  was  realized  in  the  realm  of 
feeling  by  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God,  “in  faith  and 
spiritual  enjoyment.”**  Finally,  with  the  latter  it  may  be  said 
that  thought  was  also  made  free,  and  Spirit  (especially  in  Des¬ 
cartes)  achieved  the  level  of  complete  realization. 

“The  Philosophy  of  History”  is  a  comprehensive,  exhaus¬ 
tive  application  of  a  particular  philosophy  to  the  whole  scope 
of  world  history.  The  breadth  of  Hegel’s  thought  is  unusual 
and  his  insight  into  historical  processes  lucid.  Though  ab¬ 
stract,  his  ideas  are  presented  clearly  and  concisely,  and 
effective  summaries  keep  the  reader  strictly  on  the  right 
track.  Nevertheless  Hegel’s  virtue  itself,  his  power  of  general¬ 
ization,  soon  becomes  a  besetting  sin.  Any  system  as  neat 
as  his  represents  an  obvious  oversimplification,  and  for  that 

p.  229. 
pp.  289-92. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  348. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  354. 

'*Ibid.,  p.432. 
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matter  historical  errors  or  omissions  are  frequent.  Beside, 
one  cannot  help  suspecting  the  validity  of  his  ruthless  tri¬ 
furcation  of  history  into  triads,  sub-triads  and  sub-sub¬ 
triads.  Comparison  of  his  triad  to  the  divine  Trinity  and  to 
human  personality  also  seems  lacking  in  reality.  Only  a 
slavish  adherence  to  a  pre-determined  logic  could  possibly 
slice  olf  history  so  carefully  and  serve  it  this  conveniently. 

Hegel’s  basic  idealism  is  itself  questionable.  Common- 
sense  evidence  rejects  his  assumption  that  “the  rational  is 
the  real.”  Nor  are  there  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
state  is  the  perfect  embodiment  of  the  general  will  and 
Weltseele,  that  history  has  followed  and  does  yet  follow 
the  “rational,  necessary  course  of  the  World  Spirit,”  or 
that  man  can  find  harmony  by  prostrating  himself  before 
the  state.*^  A  Lutheran  and  German  bias  “sticks  out  all 
over”  Hegel  and  helps  to  explain  his  facility  in  oversimpli¬ 
fying.  Only  an  overpowering  nationalism  could  justify  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  whole  modern  world  with  the  land  of  his 
birth.  Incidentally,  that  particular  thesis  he  merely  asserted 
and  never  tried  to  prove;  he  forgot  that  it  was  Clovis,  a 
Franconian,  who  defended  Christianity  against  Germanic 
Aryanism,  and  that  of  all  European  nations  Germany  was 
among  the  last — after  Hegel’s  day,  indeed — to  become  unified 
and  nationalized.  It  is  also  significant  that  he  discovered 
the  climax  of  the  World  Spirit  in  France  and  personified 
by  a  Frenchman,  Descartes.  A  German  bias  will  explain  his 
reference  to  the  racial  purity  of  the  Germans  and  his  exclu¬ 
sion  of  America  as  a  possible  center  for  culture.” 

It  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  ironies  of  intellectual  his¬ 
tory  that  Hegel’s  philosophy  bore  two  sharply  contradictory 
fruits  neither  of  which  he  would  have  appreciated  or  ap¬ 
proved.  His  nationalistic  idealism,  on  the  one  hand,  ultimately 


*^Weldon,  op.  cit.,  p.  91. 

^'Hegel’s  nationalism,  however,  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  times. 
He  lived  during  and  after  the  French  Revolution,  which  spread  na¬ 
tionalism  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  So  he  was  contemporary 
with  Vom  Stein,  Hardenberg,  Fichte  and  other  ardent  nationalists. 
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produced  Fascism  and  a  totalitarian  system.**  But  Marx 
gave  the  dialectic  a  materialistic  basis  and  came  out  with 
communism,  too.  These  conflicting  developments  show  the 
inconsistency  quite  inherent  in  the  philosophy.  Hegel  never 
did  solve  the  problem  of  universality  and  individuality,  of 
authority  and  freedom.  What  he  did,  basically,  was  to  conceal 
it  behind  a  smoke  screen  of  ambiguity  and  abstraction. 
Theologically  Hegel  developed  a  form  of  pantheism  which  is 
untenable  and  unchristian  as  well.  He  made  the  whole  his¬ 
torical  process  a  part  of  God,  and  the  state  to  be  “God  on 
the  march.”  While  the  Christian  can  appreciate  his  sense  of 
the  immanent  activity  of  God  in  history,  Hegel’s  view  of 
God  destroyed  His  transcendence,  made  Him  impersonal  and 
actually  substituted  the  state  for  God. 

Paterson,  New  Jersey 

^'Introduced  into  the  United  States  by  Francis  Lieber,  J.  W.  Burgess  and 
others,  this  phase  of  Hegelianism  is  reflected  in  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Republican  nationalism. 
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While  these  developments  were  taking  place  within  the 
theological  realm,  other  tremendous  thought-currents  were 
finding  expression  in  American  life.  They  were  political  in 
nature,  were  responsible  for  the  American  Revolution,  and 
gave  the  dominant  note  to  American  thought  from  approxi¬ 
mately  1760  until  the  war  between  the  states.  Accordingly 
Tufts  can  designate  this  long  period  one  in  which  primary 
value  was  attached  to  “liberty”  and  “equality,”  i.e.  the  politi¬ 
cal  era  of  American  ethics.  Such  ideals,  though  frequently 
associated  with  the  anti-religious  French  Revolution,  are 
credited  by  a  historian  like  Latourette  with  having  an  ulti¬ 
mate  Christian  origin.*®  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  to  be  found  a  concession  to  naturalism  as  well  as  to 
Christian  conviction  (“the  laws  of  nature  and  nature’s 
God”),  but  the  dominant  note  was  to  the  effect  that  a  divine 
providence  had  been  operative  in  behalf  of  a  right  cause, 
and  that  government  itself  was  a  means  by  which  that 
providence  worked.  So  the  Declaration  closes:  “And  for  the 
support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  divine  providence  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor.” 

The  years  that  followed  brought  many  evidences  that 
ideals  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  had  forcefully 
gripped  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  A  rising  tide  of 
idealism  reached  its  greatest  test  in  the  abolition  of  slavery, 

®®Latourette,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  391. 
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bringing  this  period  to  a  close  but  leaving  the  atmosphere 
charged  even  more  intensely  with  equalitarian  ideals.  It  was 
an  era  of  great  philanthropic  activity.  The  humanitarian 
movement  had  its  rise  in  Europe,  when  the  middle  class 
became  predominant  in  numbers  and  its  membership  learned 
to  share  mutual  interests.  America,  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  Europe,  was  free  from  aristocratic  tradition  and  class 
distinctions,  therefore  humanitarianism  might  be  expected 
to  flourish. 

In  the  religious  sphere,  also,  idealism  was  a  dominant 
note.  The  kingdom  of  God  as  an  attainable  reality  on  earth 
was  taking  a  continually  larger  place  in  the  thinking  and 
preaching  of  ministers.  The  various  movements  of  the  day 
tended  to  encourage  their  belief.  In  1848  Professor  B.  B. 
Edwards,  faculty  member  of  Andover  Seminary  and  editor 
of  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  undertook  to  write  an  article  entitled 
“The  Advancement  of  Society  in  Knowledge  and  Virtue.” 
Believing  that  a  cheerful  anticipation  of  success  is  essential 
to  the  Christian  philanthropist  and  that  “a  hopeful  frame  of 
spirit  is  one  of  God’s  best  gifts  to  man,”  he  proceeded  to 
give  the  basis  for  his  confidence  in  betterment.  Five  “grounds 
for  hope  that  the  cause  in  which  the  true  philanthropist  is 
engaged  will  ultimately  triumph”  were  stated. 

They  run  as  follows:  “(1)  Our  confidence  in  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit — He  understands  the  thousand  avenues 
to  the  human  soul,  and  can  fit  His  instruments  to  His  pur¬ 
pose  with  unerring  precision.  (2)  The  predictions  of  the 
Scriptures.  Unless  we  mistake  their  interpretation  they 
announce  the  Savior’s  universal  reign.  The  vision  is  for  an 
appointed  time:  though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it;  it  will  surely 
come,  it  will  not  tarry.  (3)  The  fitness  of  the  remedy  to  the 
disease,  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to  the  woes  and 
depravity  of  man.  (4)  The  success  which  has  already  attended 
the  dispensation  of  the  gospel.  It  has  been  tested  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  society.  If  it  can  conquer  one  district  of  pagan¬ 
ism  it  can  subjugate  the  world.  (5)  But  there  is  another 
ground  of  encouragement  which  we  especially  wish  to  con- 
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sider  in  the  present  discussion,  that  is  the  general  state  of 
the  world.”** 

In  handling  the  last  point  Edwards  presented  three  pos¬ 
sible  theories  or  lines  of  thought.  One  is  “the  hopeless  theory” 
— that  in  spite  of  seeming  melioration  on  the  surface,  the 
world  is  actually  becoming  worse  and  worse.  A  second  is 
“the  theory  of  indifferentism,”  holding  that  the  world  is  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  vacillation,  with  uncertainty  as  its  char¬ 
acteristic  note  and  with  prediction  impossible.  The  third 
and  last  is  the  hopeful  theory  that  “the  world  is  gradually 
becoming  better,  that  on  the  whole  some  progress  has  been 
making  towards  a  brighter  era.”  Accepting  the  last  as  the 
true  view  Edwards  then  adduced  three  lines  of  argument  to 
substantiate  his  position,  arguments  which  are  helpful  to  the 
present-day  reader  as  he  attempts  to  project  himself  back 
into  the  optimism  of  the  19th  century. 

For  the  first  chain  of  reasoning  he  turns  to  the  existing 
state  of  the  world,  in  which  he  finds  that  “there  were  never 
so  many  grounds  for  encouragement  as  at  the  present 
moment.”  These  signs  include  the  extensive  respect  for 
rights  of  conscience,  the  clearly  defined  and  appreciated  dis¬ 
tinction  between  church  and  state,  greater  recognition  for  the 
rights  of  the  lower  classes,  the  realization  by  government 
that  its  true  object  is  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
people,  the  decline  of  aristocratic  privilege  and  rise  of  appre¬ 
ciation  for  moral  and  intellectual  worth,  and  salutary  changes 
in  the  penal  code  and  other  legislation  affecting  the  morals 
and  manners  of  society.  The  second  chain  of  argument  pre¬ 
sents  the  benefit  evident  in  development  of  the  church,  with 
reference  particularly  to  the  Reformation  and  then  more 
recently  the  emphasis  on  foreign  missions  and  Bible  distri¬ 
bution. 

The  third  line  of  reasoning  looks  to  developments  within 
civil  society  that  are  apart  from  direct  influences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  question  is  asked,  “Has  the  providence  of  God 
been  working  in  universal  history  with  some  great,  ultimate, 

^^Bibliotheca  Sacra,  May,  1848,  pp.  358-60. 
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benevolent  design?”  Edwards  has  propounded  a  significant 
question.  Not  many  years  after  his  raising  it  the  social 
gospel  movement  was  to  answer  with  an  unqualified  Yes. 
Having  made  his  position  clear  that  the  forces  in  society 
apart  from  the  gospel  are  not  adequate  to  save  it,  Edwards 
proposes  three  outstanding  factors  in  history  as  indication 
of  God’s  working  for  the  betterment  of  the  earth,  quite  aside 
from  the  church.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  incorporate  all 
the  details  which  come  up  for  discussion  of  the  several 
factors,  but  all  three  should  at  least  be  stated. 

“The  first  fact  which  we  shall  mention  is  the  influence  of 
the  civilization  and  culture  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  culture 
of  which  under  God  they  were  the  authors  has  become  incor¬ 
porated  with  all  modern  learning,  with  all  refined  sentiment, 
with  the  manners  and  habits  of  nations.  .  .  Coming  down  a 
few  centuries  we  select  another  great  event — the  overrunning 
of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  people  of  the  north,  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  Gothic  race  in  Europe.  Through  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  this  race  two  great  results  have  been  effected. 
It  has  imparted  vigor — physical,  intellectual  and  moral — ^to 
nearly  all  Christendom.  Another  great  effect  of  this  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  is  apparent  in  the 
department  of  morals  and  manners.  Much  of  the  purity  of 
social  intercourse,  that  true  delicacy  of  feeling,  that  high- 
minded  regard  for  the  female  sex,  that  observance  of  the 
general  laws  of  decorum  which  characterize  the  Germanic 
and  Anglo-Saxon  races,  did  characterize  their  ancestors  two 
thousand  years  ago.  .  .  We  will  advert  to  but  one  more  event 
in  civil  history,  the  first  French  Revolution.  That  prepon¬ 
derating  good  has  resulted,  either  directly  or  by  the  wise 
counteraction  and  shaping  of  providence,  cannot  be  denied.” 

The  details  thus  sketchily  presented  lead  finally  to  the 
closing  paragraph,  an  epitome  of  optimistic  thought  in  re¬ 
ligion  such  as  made  the  social  gospel  movement  possible :  “If 
the  preceding  argument  be  correct,  then  a  miraculous  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Almighty  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  does  not 
seem  to  be  needed.  The  overthrow  of  the  present  system  does 
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not  call  for  the  personal  and  visible  intervention  of  the 
Messiah.  The  gospel,  accompanied  by  supplies  of  supernatural 
grace  with  the  continued  influence  of  a  beneficent  providence, 
are  adequate  to  the  regeneration  of  society.”” 

It  is  small  wonder  that,  when  the  war  between  the  states 
and  its  victory  for  the  rights  of  the  colored  race  were  accom¬ 
plished  facts,  the  American  people  were  prepared  for  added 
conquests.  Equality  and  liberty  (theoretically,  at  least)  for 
negro  slaves  opened  the  door  for  consideration  of  the  rights 
of  women,  and  the  suifrage  movement  secured  the  loyalty 
of  great  numbers  of  people.  Sentiment  against  the  liquor 
traffic  was  making  progress.  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix  and  others 
were  undertaking  to  improve  conditions  in  the  treatment  and 
care  of  the  insane.  Reform  was  the  spirit  of  the  day,  rising 
ultimately  out  of  Christian  concepts  and  influences  but 
shared  alike  by  churchmen  and  those  not  actively  within 
their  ranks. 

Because  of  developments  arising  out  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  becoming  especially  noticeable  in  the  days 
succeeding  the  Civil  War,  American  ethical  thought  was 
turned  from  the  political  to  give  its  more  particular  attention 
to  the  economic  side  of  life.  Tufts  designates  the  period  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  time  his  work  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1933  the  era  when  the  supreme  value  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Americans  could  be  found  within  the  economic 
sphere.  Frontier  and  pioneer  conditions,  as  long  as  they  had 
prevailed,  gave  Americans  a  feeling  of  comparative  oneness. 
Now  economic  considerations  and  situations  were  dividing 
America  into  two  great  classes,  capital  and  labor.  For  the 
moneyed  class,  says  Tufts,  there  were  five  incentives  to 
motivate  activity.  Up  to  an  unprecedented  extent  money 
could  buy  power  and  luxury.  The  approval  of  one’s  social 
class  could  be  a  third  incentive.  The  very  competitive  or 
sporting  interest  could  be  still  another.  Finally,  there  was 
the  popular  philosophy  that,  “since  prosperity  is  good,  each 
prosperous  individual  is  a  contributor  to  prosperity  and 
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therefore  is  a  good  and  useful  citizen."**  The  moneyed  class, 
however,  was  but  a  small  minority.** 

The  great  proportion  of  Americans  were  those  with  little 
hope  of  having  large  sums  of  money  for  investment  or  spec¬ 
ulation,  luxury  or  power.  Rather  than  any  of  these  they  had 
one  major  objective,  one  economic  good  which  they  desired 
above  all  others.  That  was  security.  To  collaborate  with  the 
workingman  in  his  attempt  to  make  himself  secure  within 
an  impersonalized,  industrialized  economic  structure,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  motivate  the  capitalist  to  act  in  Chris¬ 
tian  love  toward  his  neighbor  of  the  laboring  class,  on  the 
other  hand,  became  dominant  activities  of  the  social  gospel 
movement.  It  was  this  new  and  challenging  situation  which 
began  to  call  forth  the  effort  of  Protestant  leaders  as  they, 
according  to  Hopkins,  “saw  the  very  genius  of  Christianity 
contradicted  by  the  assumptions  of  the  new  capitalism." 
“Their  attempts,"  he  continues,  “to  reorient  the  historic  faith 
of  America  to  an  industrial  society  comprised  the  social 
gospel."** 

To  this  writer — Charles  Howard  Hopkins  and  his  work. 
The  Rise  of  the  Social  Gospel  Movement  in  American  Pro¬ 
testantism — any  subsequent  study  of  the  effort  must  be 
greatly  indebted.  The  thorough  character  of  his  work  is 
evident  from  the  1500  bibliographical  items  which  he  examined 
in  producing  it.**  Any  attempt  to  cover  this  same  ground  in 
the  discussion  following  would  be  rather  presumptuous  and 
unnecessary.  To  aid  in  further  research,  however,  several 
consequences  of  the  foundational  work  by  Hopkins  should  be 
examined.  Utilizing  his  helpful  division  of  the  history  in¬ 
volved,  the  most  significant  developments  in  each  period,  then, 
will  be  sketched  briefly. 

*’Tufts,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 

®*Blis8  recorded  (in  his  Encyclopedia)  that  71 9^’  of  the  wealth  was  owned 
by  9%  of  the  population  in  1898,  on  the  basis  of  figures  compiled  by 
the  United  States  census  expert  on  mortgage  statistics;  see  p.  1435. 

**Hopkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 

®*These  have  been  published  subsequently  as  .4  Bibliography  of  Social 
Christianity. 
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1.  THE  BIRTH  OF  SOCIAL  CHRISTIANITY,  1865-1880 

Attention  has  been  called  already  to  the  various  elements 
entering  into  the  theological  thought  of  the  time,  roots  which 
were  accounted  important  if  one  would  evaluate  the  conse¬ 
quences  accurately.  Upon  this  basis  of  almost  unbounded 
optimism,  confidence  in  the  immanence  of  God,  in  the  inevita¬ 
bility  of  progress  and  the  improvability  of  human  nature,  the 
activity  which  was  to  bear  the  name  of  the  social  gospel 
movement  was  launched.  Seventeen  years  after  B.  B.  Edwards 
had  described  the  slow  but  gradual  advance  of  society  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  Edward  Beecher  was  to  declare  on  the 
pages  of  the  same  journal  even  more  optimistically:  “Now 
that  God  has  smitten  slavery  unto  death.  He  has  opened  the 
way  for  the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  our  whole 
social  system.”” 

If  one  does  no  more  than  examine  the  index  of  Hopkins’ 
masterful  volume,  he  is  soon  made  aware  that  very  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  ideology  of  the  social  gospel  movement  is  the 
concept  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  strikes  the  dominant  note 
in  the  period  under  consideration  here.  In  the  course  of  the 
article  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made  Beecher  ex¬ 
presses  this  well:  “Now,  though  it  is  true  that  these  great 
departments  of  human  life — civil  government,  commerce, 
the  arts  and  sciences,  education  and  the  schools  have  been 
for  ages  unsanctified  and  unsubordinated  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  to  the  gospel,  and  though  it  is  true  that  in  this  state  of 
things  God  reigns  in  cordial  sympathy  only  in  and  through 
that  ministry  of  regenerated  men  who  form  the  church,  while 
the  world  lies  in  wickedness,  yet  the  very  end  for  which  the 
church  was  ordained  was  to  bring  to  pass  ultimately  another 
result,  and  that  is  to  bring  civil  government,  the  state,  com¬ 
merce,  political  economy,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the 
schools  under  the  influence  of  God,  so  as  to  pervade  them 
with  the  influence  of  His  law  and  the  gospel,  and  thus  make 
them  a  harmonious  part  of  his  kingdom.”*" 


^’’Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1865,  p.  312. 
^•Ibid.,  p.  287. 
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Of  course  the  kingdom  of  God  concept  was  nothing  new. 
The  significant  matter  then  is  to  note  the  interpretation 
being  given  it  by  the  social  gospel  movement.  Richard 
Niebuhr  has  distinguished  three  stages  in  the  analysis  of 
kingdom  doctrine  by  American  thought.  The  first  is  that 
which  obtained  in  Puritanism,  by  which  the  thought  of  God’s 
kingdom  was  practically  synonymous  with  divine  sovereignty. 
Next,  in  what  is  called  “the  creative  period  of  awakening  and 
revival,”  the  concept  came  to  mean  the  reign  of  Christ,  i.e. 
His  rule  in  and  through  the  lives  of  individual  Christians. 
Finally,  it  came  to  signify  an  actual  kingdom  on  earth  which 
could  be  governed  by  Christian  principles.*®  While  (as  Nie¬ 
buhr  points  out)  elements  of  the  earlier  interpretations  car¬ 
ried  over  into  the  later,  at  the  time  now  being  considered  it 
was  the  last  stage  that  was  coming  into  its  own. 

Tracing  the  development  of  social  gospel  thought  in 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  further,  there  is  to  be  noted  the  series  of 
articles  by  Samuel  Harris,  at  the  beginning  of  which  he  was 
president  of  Bowdoin  College  (but  before  the  end  of  that  year 
of  1871  he  had  become  theology  professor  at  Yale).  In  the 
first  part  of  the  series  it  was  emphasized  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  would  actually  be  realized  on  earth.  The  major  proof 
to  be  offered  was  that  such  a  concept  had  become  dominant 
in  the  thought  of  the  day.  To  quote  Harris,  “The  idea  of  a 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and  the  prophecy  of  its  realization 
are  present  in  modern  thought  and  among  the  forces  that 
determine  modern  progress  and  civilization.  The  idea  is  so 
complete  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  man’s  history  and 
destiny,  so  sufficient — if  realized — ^to  constitute  the  perfec¬ 
tion  and  blessedness  of  society,  and  as  a  conception  of  the 
ways  of  God  with  man  so  comprehensive  and  sublime,  that 
in  itself  it  demonstrates  that  it  is  from  God.”*® 

While  stressing  repeatedly  that  the  kingdom  is  divine  in 
origin  and  operation,  Harris  also  makes  it  plain  that  “God’s 
agency  in  advancing  His  kingdom  is  not  extra-human.” 


^*The  Kingdom  of  God  in  America,  passim. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1871,  p.  303. 
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Slowly  but  surely  God  is  working  out  His  purpose,  while 
“He  works  in  and  by  humanity  and  intrusts  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  His  kingdom  to  His  people.” “  If  an  objection  be 
raised  to  the  length  of  time  required,  or  attention  be  called 
to  the  irregular  manifestations  of  Christianity  which  history 
portrays,  it  would  be  answered  by  an  appeal  to  Darwinian 
thought  the  influence  of  which  has  already  been  noted  in 
this  discussion. 

Harris  goes  on  to  say:  “Therefore  the  manifestations  of 
the  effects  of  God’s  grace  acting  in  any  age  or  nation,  the 
forms  in  which  Christian  truth  and  life  appear,  the  opinions, 
customs,  laws  and  institutions  in  which  they  embody  them¬ 
selves,  must  be  determined  by  the  existing  condition  of 
society  and  state  of  civilization.  The  type  is  the  same  but  its 
forms  of  manifestation  vary,  as  the  vertebrate  type  is  not 
the  same  through  successive  geological  eras  but  its  forms 
diversified.  We  need  not  be  surprised  therefore  if,  in  the 
progress  of  Christianity  as  of  animal  life,  the  type  should 
appear  in  defective  or  even  seemingly  monstrous  forms,  or 
should  be  found  in  temporary  alliance  with  weakness,  error 
or  wrong.”**  Although  it  is  true  that  the  form  of  Christianity 
has  been  modified  to  some  extent  by  its  environment,  Harris 
concludes  with  the  really  important  fact  for  the  present 
discussion  that — to  a  far  greater  degree — the  Christian  faith 
is  modifying  its  environment,  ultimately  to  bring  about  a 
Christian  civilization,  the  realized  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

The  question  that  would  naturally  follow  this  concept  of 
effecting  the  kingdom  through  human  agencies  would  be  the 
distance  to  which  Christian  agencies  should  go  in  bringing 
about  their  ideals  within  the  spheres  of  life  which  have  come 
to  be  esteemed  “secular.”  In  American  Protestantism  there 
were  men  whose  background  had  contained  what  Hopkins 
calls  “the  state-church  tradition  of  responsibility  for  public 
morals” — the  Unitarians,  Congregationalists  and  Episco¬ 
palians.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  earliest  acceptance  of 

^^Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1872,  p.  138. 

*'Ibid.,  October,  1872,  p.  609. 
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the  call  to  carry  Christian  principles  actively  into  other 
spheres  of  living  would  be  found  within  that  heritage.  Thus 
it  happened  that  from  such  an  inheritance  comes  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  influential  of  all  leaders  in  the  social  gospel 
movement,  Washington  Gladden  (1836-1918). 

In  the  early  years  of  his  life  Gladden  had  come  under  the 
influence  of  Horace  Bushnell,  and  his  ministry  later  was 
marked  by  this  association.  After  graduating  from  Williams 
College  he  taught  school  for  a  time,  then  entered  the  Con¬ 
gregational  ministry.  From  1871  to  1875  he  turned  to  edi¬ 
torial  work  on  the  New  York  Independent,  accepting  a  call 
next  to  the  North  Congregational  Church  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Finding  himself  confronted  with  the  labor 
problem  in  his  congregation,  he  undertook  from  the  pulpit 
and  by  printed  word  a  crusade  that  was  to  result  in  his  being 
called  by  many  “the  father  of  the  social  gospel.” 

Convinced  that  Christianity  was  the  answer  for  the  ills 
of  society  he  sought  to  awaken  the  people  in  the  churches  to 
their  responsibility.  His  cry  was  the  familiar  one:  belief  is 
not  enough — it  must  be  accompanied  by  practice  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  In  his  book  Applied  Christianity  he 
answers  the  question.  What  do  we  mean  by  Christianity? 
through  saying  “We  shall  take  the  word  Christianity  in  its 
largest  sense,  as  signifying  that  form  of  social  order  whose 
organizing  force  is  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.”** 
Although  Gladden  lived  to  see  the  movement  reach  its  peak 
and  then  decline,  and  to  evaluate  some  of  his  early  writings 
as  “not  very  important,”  he  became  the  leading  figure  among 
many  of  the  clergy  who  were  to  follow  him  in  seeking  adjust¬ 
ment  between  Christian  thought  and  practice,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  situation  of  the  times,  on  the  other  hand. 

During  this  period  also  the  Christian  Labor  Union  was 
formed,  which  Hopkins  describes  as  “the  earliest  known 
American  organization  dedicated  to  the  propagation  of  social 
gospel  principles.”**  It  was  led  by  another  Congregational 

^^Applied  Christianity,  p.  210. 

**Op.  ciU,  p.  42. 
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minister,  Jesse  H.  Jones,  and  was  composed — according  to  its 
own  statement — of  “persons  who  seek  to  obey  Jesus  Christ’s 
command,  Follow  Me,  and  to  secure  obedience  to  it  in  the 
conduct  of  every  form  of  human  labor,”  and  who  claim  to 
adopt  “the  Bible  principles  of  the  Hebrew  church  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  land,  labor  and  capital.”®*  In  its  short-lived  publica¬ 
tion  Equity,  a  Journal  of  ChHstian  Labor  Reform  which 
began  in  April,  1874  the  Union’s  creed  was  announced  as 
“Bible  righteousness,  Christian  eqaiity,  consecration  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  to  the  material  equally  as  to  the  spiritual  serv¬ 
ice  of  our  fellows,  and  this  in  the  very  processes  through 
which  wealth  is  produced.  .  .  .  We  seek  to  build  upon  earth 
that  part  of  the  holy  city  of  God  wherein  His  will  can  be 
done  here  in  the  sphere  of  work,  just  as  it  is  now  done  in 
heaven.”®®  Hopkins  adjudges  that  the  Union’s  belief  was  “a 
confused  mixture  of  religious  idealism,  biblicism,  utopian 
socialism  and  the  labor  theory  of  value,”  while  its  publication 
may  be  characterized  as  full  of  “earnest  religious  conviction 
and  confused  economics.”®’ 

Out  of  the  details  that  should  be  remembered  in  this 
decade  and  a  half  of  the  movement’s  beginning  have  been 
selected  a  leader,  an  organization  and  a  publication  as 
enough  to  indicate  the  trend  of  affairs.  The  social  gospel 
effort  began  out  of  the  conviction  that  the  church  itself  was 
morally  obligated  to  raise  its  voice  against  what  it  considered 
unchristian  in  the  existing  order.  It  considered  Christianity 
the  divinely  intended  and  sufficient  answer  to  all  of  society’s 
ills.  Its  adherents  were  found  primarily  among  the  liberal 
men  in  the  ministry.  And  it  commenced  its  attack  upon  that 
which  was  to  feel  the  continuing  effect  of  its  energies, 
namely,  an  economic  system  governed  by  the  concept  of 
laissez  faire. 

Caracas,  Venezuela 

(To  be  continued) 


*^Ibid.,  pp.  43-44. 
••loc.  cit. 

pp.  44-45. 
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THE  RETURN  OF  CHRIST  IN 
RELATION  TO  THE  JEW  AND  THE  EARTH 

By  C.  I.  Scofield,  D.D. 


Editor’s  note:  By  special  request  Bibliotheca  Sacra  is  putting  back 
into  print  the  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Scofield  at  the  second  annual 
Philadelphia  Bible  Conference.  These  prophetic  messages  were  given 
first  in  1914  after  World  War  I  had  begun,  and  appeared  originally 
in  a  Bible  study  magazine  then  being  published,  Serving  and  Wait¬ 
ing.  The  series  was  entitled  “The  World  War  in  the  Light  of 
Prophecy.”  Here  the  fifth  lecture  is  reproduced. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  verses  of  the  15th  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  we  have  this  great  statement,  “Now 
I  say  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  minister  of  the  circum¬ 
cision.  .  Peter  was  an  apostle  to  the  circumcision,  and 
Paul  says  that  he  was  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  You  see 
the  distinction?  Jesus  Christ — in  His  earth-ministry,  in 
His  incarnation — was  first  a  minister  to  the  circumcision. 
When  you  study  the  four  Gospels  bear  that  in  mind.  Bear  in 
mond  that  He  was  preaching  primarily  to  the  Jews,  to 
Israel,  not  to  the  Christian  church. 

But  wait. — “Now  I  say  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  minister 
of  the  circumcision.”  What  for?  “.  .  .  for  the  truth  of  God,  to 
confirm  the  promises  made  unto  the  fathers.”  There  was  a 
distinct  and  definite  ministry.  Certain  promises  had  been 
made  to  the  fathers  of  Israel.  And  Jesus  came,  a  minister  of 
the  circumcision,  to  confirm  the  promises  made  to  Israel. 
And  that  was  not  all:  “.  .  .  and  that  the  Gentiles  might 
glorify  God  for  his  mercy.”  The  Gentiles  had  no  promises. 
There  were  little  clauses  in  the  great  promises  to  Israel 
that  spoke  of  a  breaking  out  of  His  blessing  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  apostle  Paul  has  been  quoting  them  in  the  9th,  10th 
and  11th  chapters  of  Romans.  That  is  all  mercy. 
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We  need  to  remember  that  the  Gentile  position  as  such, 
apart  from  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  this :  “Wherefore  remem¬ 
ber,  that  ye  being  in  time  past  Gentiles  in  the  flesh,  who  are 
called  Uncircumcision  by  that  which  is  called  the  Circum¬ 
cision  in  the  flesh  made  by  hands;  that  at  that  time  ye  were 
without  Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having 
no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world.  .  .**  (Eph.  2:11-13). 
That  is  the  position  of  every  Gentile  out  of  Christ.  “.  .  .  but 
now  in  Christ  Jesus  ye  who  sometimes  were  far  off  are  made 
nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ.” 

Now,  Jesus  Christ  was  a  minister  of  two  kinds — of  a 
twofold  message  and  purpose.  He  was  a  minister  to  Israel 
to  confirm  the  promises  made  to  the  fathers,  that  the  truth 
of  God  might  stand.  He  was  a  minister  that  the  Gentiles 
might  glorify  God  for  His  mercy  (as  the  old  theologians  used 
to  put  it,  “His  uncovenanted  mercies  to  the  Gentiles”).  There 
are  two  great,  outstanding  lines  of  promise  to  Israel.  One 
is,  as  you  know,  that  they  should  have  a  king,  that  one  whom 
they  called  Messiah  (as  we  transliterate  the  word)  would 
come,  that  He  should  be  a  prophet  according  to  the  promise 
to  Moses,  that  He  should  be  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek,  and  that  He  should  be  a  king  on  David’s  throne. 
There  was  this  great  line  of  promise,  and  with  it  another. 
We  talked  about  an  event  which  was  to  become  history  and 
in  due  time  did  become  history,  namely,  the  dispersion  of 
Israel  all  over  the  earth.  And  the  promise  was  the  regathering 
of  Israel  and  their  restoration  to  their  own  land. 

The  28th,  29th  and  30th  chapters  of  Deuteronomy  by  the 
mouth  of  Moses  give  a  foreview,  so  to  speak,  of  the  history 
of  Israel  in  the  land  into  which  they  were  just  ready  to  enter. 
The  first  part  is  a  promise  of  blessing  if,  in  that  land  into 
which  they  are  to  go,  they  shall  obey  the  commandments  and 
statutes  of  God ;  and  the  second  is  a  warning  that  if  they  dis¬ 
obey  or  become  apostate  they,  first,  will  fall  under  the  chas¬ 
tisement  of  God  in  the  land,  and  if  they  still  remain  obdurate 
and  disobedient  and  unbelieving  they  will  be  cast  out  of  the 
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land.  That  is  the  great  burden  of  the  28th  and  the  29th  chap¬ 
ters  of  Deuteronomy.  With  this  before  them,  there  comes 
this  great  promise  in  the  30th  chapter:  “And  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  when  all  these  things  are  come  upon  thee,  the  blessing 
and  the  curse,  which  I  have  set  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
call  them  to  mind  among  all  the  nations,  whither  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  driven  thee.  .  .” 

That  is  legal  conviction,  and  a  return  in  heart  to  Jehovah 
who  gives  the  law.  It  is  not  evangelical  yet.  Israel  is  not  to 
be  nationally  converted  while  she  is  scattered.  We  shall  see 
that  presently:  “.  .  .  and  shalt  return  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  shalt  obey  his  voice  according  to  all  that  I  command 
thee  this  day,  thou  and  thy  children,  with  all  thine  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul;  that  then  the  Lord  thy  God  will  turn 
thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion  upon  thee,  and  will 
return” — I  cannot  return  to  a  place  where  I  have  never 
been  before.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  first  direct, 
explicit  promise  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

Israel  has  not  had  her  worst  day  yet,  awful  as  the  dis¬ 
persion  has  been  in  centuries  of  outrage  and  persecution. 
But  when  Israel  shall  return  unto  the  Lord  in  contrition 
for  the  violation  of  the  law  and  the  statutes,  and  with  all  her 
heart  shall  seek  again  Jehovah,  then  He  “will  return.”  And 
do  what?  “.  .  .  and  gather  thee  from  all  the  nations,  whither 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  scattered  thee.  If  any  of  thine  be 
driven  out  unto  the  outmost  parts  of  heaven,  from  thence 
will  the  Lord  thy  God  gather  thee,  and  from  thence  will  he 
fetch  thee:  and  the  Lord  thy  God  will  bring  thee  into  the 
land  which  thy  fathers  possessed,  and  thou  shalt  possess 
it.”  You  see,  nothing  could  be  more  explicit.  But,  further: 
“.  .  .  The  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the 
heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest  live.” 

Well,  Israel  went  into  the  land  and  Israel  was  obedient 
after  a  fashion  for  a  time,  and  God’s  mercy  bore  and  bore. 
At  last  He  had  a  controversy  with  Israel.  He  sent  prophet 
after  prophet,  but  they  would  not  hear.  And,  finally,  first 
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the  ten  tribes,  and  then  the  two  went  away  to  a  dispersion 
that  still  exists  for  most  of  their  descendants.  A  little  rem¬ 
nant  came  back  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  because  it  was 
necessary  that  a  Messiah  should  be  born  in  the  land,  and 
they  multiplied  there.  This  remnant  was  mostly  of  Judah, 
with  some  scattering  of  persons  from  the  other  tribes.  In 
due  time  Messiah  was  born,  and  He  offered  Himself — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prophets  and  the  promise — to  Israel.  “Where  is 
he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews?"  ask  the  wise  men.  John 
the  Baptist  began  to  preach  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  that 
it  was  at  hand.  Jesus  Christ  went  dowm  to  the  Jordan  and 
was  baptized  of  him. 

Then  Jesus  began  to  preach  and  say,  “The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand."  He  sent  twelve,  and  seventy,  and  said, 
“Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles.  .  .  but  go  rather  to  the 
lost  sheep  <  c  the  house  of  Israel.  And  as  ye  go,  preach, 
saying.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  The  nation 
rejected  Him  and,  by  the  mouth  of  their  rulers,  said  “We 
have  no  king  but  Caesar."  And  He  was  crowned  with  thorns, 
and  a  purple  robe  put  on  Him  in  mockery.  He  was  beaten 
until  His  visage  w’as  more  marred  than  any  man,  so  that 
His  appearance  was  not  human,  and  nailed  to  a  tree.  A  few 
years  afterward  the  Romans  came  up,  having  been  the  over- 
lords  of  that  land  before,  and  destroyed  the  city  and  temple, 
carrying  away  what  Jews  were  there  and  selling  them  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  as  slaves,  until  the  price  of  a  slave 
went  down  to  what  would  be  half  a  dollar  of  our  money. 
They  were  scattered,  then,  completely. 

But,  now,  see  the  promises.  I  pass  over  the  Psalms 
because  the  prophetic  aspect  of  the  Psalms  is  mingled  with 
the  praise  of  Israel,  and  turn  directly  to  the  prophets.  Let 
us  look,  for  instance,  at  the  11th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  There 
has  been,  as  you  know,  down  to  the  tenth  verse  of  the  11th 
of  Isaiah  a  wonderful  picture  of  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens 
that  our  Lord  and  John  the  Baptist  and  the  disciples — in 
their  first  preaching,  before  the  cross  was  set  up — described 
and  expected.  After  that,  what?  “And  in  that  day  there 
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shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse»  which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of 
the  people;  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek:  and  his  rest  shall 
be  glorious.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  [the  king¬ 
dom-day],  that  the  Lord  shall  set  his  hand  again  the  second 
time  to  recover  the  remnant  of  his  people,  which  shall  be 
left.  .  .  And  he  shall  set  up  an  ensign  for  the  nations,  and 
shall  assemble  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  and  gather  together  the 
dispersed  of  Judah  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.” 

Now  turn  to  Jeremiah,  the  16th  chapter.  I  pass  over  a 
great  many  passages,  as  you  see,  for  lack  of  time.  Beginning 
at  the  twelfth  verse  we  read :  “And  ye  have  done  worse  than 
your  fathers ;  for,  behold,  ye  walk  every  one  after  the 
imagination  of  his  evil  heart,  that  they  may  not  hearken  unto 
me:  therefore  will  I  cast  you  out  of  this  land  into  a  land 
that  ye  know  not,  neither  ye  nor  your  fathers;  and  there 
shall  ye  serve  other  gods  day  and  night ;  where  I  will  not  shew 
you  favour.  Therefore,  behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  it  shall  no  more  be  said.  The  Lord  liveth,  that 
brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt; 
but,  The  Lord  liveth,  that  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel 
from  the  land  of  the  north.  .  .”  If  “the  land  of  the  north”  is 
Russia,  that  is  the  place  where  the  great  mass  of  them  are 
gathered  today.  “.  .  .  and  from  all  the  lands  whither  he 
had  driven  them;  and  I  will  bring  them  again  into  their 
land  that  I  gave  unto  their  fathers.” 

Well,  beloved,  I  might  go  on  reading  passage  after  pas¬ 
sage.  Let  us  take  one  from  Ezekiel,  the  20th  chapter,  just 
selecting  here  and  there  a  passage  that  admits  of  no  sort 
of  explaining  away,  because  it  is  too  explicit:  “And  I  will 
bring  you  out  from  the  people,  and  will  gather  you  out  of 
the  countries  wherein  ye  are  scattered,  with  a  mighty  hand, 
and  with  a  stretched  out  arm,  and  with  fury  poured  out. 
And  I  will  bring  you  into  the  wilderness  of  the  people.  .  .” 
Oh,  what  a  promise  for  Israel!  “.  .  .  and  there  will  I  plead 
with  you  face  to  face.” 

Who  is  going  to  convert  Israel?  The  Messiah,  the  Christ, 
their  own  flesh  and  blood,  Emmanuel,  God-with-us.  “Like 
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as  I  pleaded  with  your  fathers  in  the  wilderness  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  so  will  I  plead  with  you,  saith  the  Lord  God.  And 
I  will  cause  you  to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  I  will  bring  you 
into  the  bond  of  the  covenant:  and  I  will  purge  out  from 
among  you  the  rebels,  and  them  that  transgress  against  me: 
I  will  bring  them  forth  out  of  the  country  where  they 
sojourn,  and  they  shall  not  enter  into  the  land  of  Israel.” 
He  takes  them  apart.  He  is  not  going  to  have  this  go  on 
under  Gentile  sneers.  He  is  dealing  with  His  own  people. 
Just  as  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  before  which  we  be¬ 
lievers  of  this  dispensation  must  stand  and  give  an  account 
of  our  works,  will  be  in  a  place  apart.  He  may  have  some 
very  serious  things  to  say  to  us,  but  they  will  be  for  Him 
and  us  alone.  He  had  an  interview  with  Peter  after  His 
resurrection,  and  there  is  not  a  line  or  a  word  about  what 
was  said  in  that  interview. 

I  read  on  in  this  20th  chapter  of  Ezekiel:  “For  in  mine 
holy  mountain,  in  the  mountain  of  the  height  of  Israel,  saith 
the  Lord  God,  there  shall  all  the  house  of  Israel,  all  of  them 
in  the  land,  serve  me:  there  will  I  accept  them,  and  there 
will  I  require  your  offerings,  and  the  firstfruits  of  your 
oblations,  with  all  your  holy  things.  I  will  accept  you  with 
your  sweet  savour,  when  I  bring  you  out  from  the  people, 
and  gather  you  out  of  the  countries  wherein  ye  have  been 
scattered;  and  I  will  be  sanctified  in  you  before  the  heathen. 
And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  shall  bring 
you  into  the  land  of  Israel,  into  the  country  for  which  I 
lifted  up  mine  hand  to  give  it  to  your  fathers.”  Brethren, 
that  has  to  be  fulfilled,  or  that  which  we  have  believed  to  be 
the  truth  of  God  is  not  the  truth  of  God.  And  it  never  has 
been  fulfilled. 

There  is  another  great  line  of  promise  concerning  this 
Messiah,  and  a  certain  kingdom  covenanted  to  David  and 
made  perpetual  in  Emmanuel — and  that  kingdom  is  not  the 
church.  I  read  just  one  of  these  promises  concerning  the 
kingdom.  I  might  turn  back  to  the  7th  chapter  of  2  Samuel 
and  read  you  the  Davidic  Covenant,  and  I  might  go  to  the 
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89th  Psalm  and  show  you  that  covenant  confirmed  by  the 
oath  of  God,  a  covenant  that  is  explicit,  definite,  geograph¬ 
ical,  political  and  social,  on  the  earth.  But  this  promise  in 
the  9th  chapter  of  Isaiah  will  do:  “Unto  us  a  child  is  born, 
unto  us  a  son  is  given:  and  the  government  shall  be  upon 
his  shoulder.”  Now,  observe:  this  is  a  promise  concerning 
government.  It  is  not  a  promise  concerning  redemption. 
When  the  Bible  means  redemption  it  says  so,  and  when  it 
means  government  it  says  government.  Let  us  credit  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  with  being  able  to  say  what  He  means. 

“Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given:  and  the 
government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder:  and  his  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  The  ever¬ 
lasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his 
government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne 
of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish 
it  with  judgment  and  with  justice  from  henceforth  even 
for  ever.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this.” 
That  promise  enters  into  the  New  Testament  absolutely 
unmodified.  Just  one  passage  now,  and  then  we  pass  on.  Let 
us  look  at  Luke  1,  beginning  at  the  twenty-sixth  verse:  “The 
angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from  God  unto  a  city  of  Galilee, 
named  Nazareth,  to  a  virgin  espoused  to  a  man  whose  name 
was  Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David;  and  the  virgin’s  name 
was  Mary.  And  the  angel  came  in  unto  her,  and  said.  Hail, 
thou  art  highly  favoured,  the  Lord  is  with  thee:  blessed  art 
thou  among  women.  And  when  she  saw  him,  she  was 
troubled  at  his  saying,  and  cast  in  her  mind  what  manner 
of  salutation  this  should  be.  And  the  angel  said  unto  her, 
Fear  not,  Mary:  for  thou  hast  found  favour  with  God.  And, 
behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a 
son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus.  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall 
be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest :  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give 
unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David:  and  he  shall  reign 
over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of  his  kingdom  there 
shall  be  no  end.” 

That  is  in  the  New  Testament.  I  confess  to  a  little  fear 
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of  doubting  the  word  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  because  he  had 
another  message — to  a  man,  this  angel.  And  this  man,  a 
good  man  and  a  priest,  said  to  him,  “How  shall  I  know 
this?”  “Why,”  said  the  angel,  “I  am  Gabriel,  that  stand  in 
the  presence  of  God.  If  you  want  a  sign,  be  dumb  until  the 
thing  is  accomplished.” — I  do  not  want  to  be  dumb.  I  want 
to  keep  preaching  as  long  as  I  can,  and — if  it  be  His  will — 
till  He  come. 

Here,  then,  are  two  lines  of  promise  absolutely  unful¬ 
filled  at  the  first  advent  of  Christ.  He  did  not  recover  the  Jews 
at  that  time  from  the  countries  whither  He  had  driven 
them,  and  He  did  not  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David  and 
establish  a  kingdom  over  the  house  of  Jacob.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  at  the  behest  of  a  cowardly  Gentile  governor  He  was 
taken  away  and  crucified.  Then,  where  is  His  ministry  of 
confirming  the  truth  of  God  and  the  promises  made  to  the 
fathers?  That  is  the  very  heart  of  the  meaning  of  the  Olivet 
prophetical  discourse  in  the  24th  and  25th  chapters  of 
Matthew.  I  have  not  time  to  read  and  expound  this.  It  will 
be  before  us  very  much  in  later  studies.  But  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  this:  in  the  24th  chapter  the  Lord  first 
programs  this  age  and  says  it  will  be  one  of  incessant  wars, 
heading  up  in  the  “abomination  that  maketh  desolate,”  and 
then  shall  be  great  tribulation  such  as  was  not  from  the 
beginning  nor  ever  shall  be.  The  age  rushes  on  to  this  ter¬ 
rible  period  called  the  great  tribulation. 

Now  I  want  to  read  just  a  moment,  to  show  you  how  it 
is  a  ministry  to  the  circumcision.  We  have  but  to  read,  to 
see  that  it  is.  Remember  the  perplexity  that  must  have  been 
in  the  minds  of  these  disciples  of  His.  They  had  believed  in 
Him  as  the  Christ,  the  son  of  David.  They  were  Jewish  men, 
and  they  received  Him.  “We  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God”  was  Peter’s  confession — and  now 
He  has  been  talking  of  going  up  to  Jerusalem  and  suffering 
many  things  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  being  crucified 
and  rising  again  on  the  third  day.  These  men  are  saying  in 
their  hearts,  “But  what  about  the  kingdom?  What  about 
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the  regathering  of  Israel?  This  is  the  Messiah’s  work,  and 
it  is  not  done.” 

Our  Lord  could  not  let  these  faithful  hearts  go  without 
comfort  and  He  could  not  let  these  promises  go  without  con¬ 
firmation.  So  He  uttered  this  great  prophetic  discourse  the 
effect  of  which  is  not  to  abrogate  the  promise  of  the  regather¬ 
ing  of  Israel;  it  but  postponed  it  and  confirmed  it.  The  Old 
Testament  prophets  saw  many  things  in  the  Messiah — the 
sufferings  and  the  glory — and  these,  in  the  prophetic  writ¬ 
ings,  are  all  mingled  together.  This  formed,  as  Peter  tells 
us,  a  real  problem  to  the  prophetic  men.  They  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  searching  their  own  writings  for  a  solution  of 
this  difficulty,  searching  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  that  was  in  them  did  signify  when  He  testified 
beforehand  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glories  that 
should  follow  (1  Pet.  1:11).  Isaiah,  for  example,  paints  with 
glowing  pen  a  picture  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  first  over 
Israel  and  then  over  the  whole  earth,  a  universal  kingdom. 
And  then  he  writes  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah:  “He  is 
brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  .  .  he  was  taken  from 
prison  and  from  judgment:  and  who  shall  declare  his  gen¬ 
eration?  for  he  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living.” 

“Why,  Jehovah  God,  how  can  it  be  that  our  Messiah  is 
a  great  and  resistless  sovereign,  and  like  a  sheep  led  help¬ 
lessly  to  death?”  No  wonder  it  puzzled  them!  Peter  says  that 
unto  them  it  was  revealed  that  it  was  not  for  their  time,  and 
so  they  had  peace.  And  never  was  it  revealed,  until  our  Lord 
uttered  the  parables  recorded  in  the  13th  chapter  of  Mat¬ 
thew,  that  a  great  interval  should  come  in  between  the 
sufferings  and  the  glory  and  that,  in  that  interval,  the 
Christian  church  should  be  caught  up.  Not  a  prophet  saw  the 
Christian  church.  Paul  tells  us  so.  God  knew  it.  But  in  the 
prophetic  vision  the  two  advents  blended  in  one  horizon, 
as  we  may  sometimes  see  in  a  mountainous  country.  Far 
away  on  the  horizon  it  looks  as  if  there  is  a  final  and  ultimate 
mountain  range.  We  travel  toward  it,  and  as  we  approach 
we  find  that  it  is  two  ranges  with  a  valley  between.  Just 
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so  the  first  advent  and  the  second  advent  are  separated  by 
the  day  and  age  of  grace,  in  which  (thank  God!)  you  and 
I  live. 

Our  Lord  says  that  there  shall  be  in  the  outward  world 
that  which  they  were  thinking  about  in  connection  with  the 
kingdom :  wars,  nation  arising  against  nation,  no  peace. 
And  at  the  end  of  it  a  person  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet 
and  a  final  catastrophe  of  civilization,  everything  poured 
into  one  awful  maelstrom  of  destruction  and  suffering — the 
great  tribulation.  And  then  what?  Immediately  after  these 
days  shall  be  seen  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven. 
And  then  all  nations,  all  tribes,  shall  see  Him  coming  in 
power  and  great  glory.  Then  shall  He  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  His  glory.  He  confirms  the  promise.  He  says,  in  effect, 
to  these  Jewish  believers  gathered  about  Him:  “Dear  men, 
you  have  not  been  mistaken.  You  will  get  your  kingdom.” 
How  that  idea  lingers!  See  Him,  in  the  1st  chapter  of  the 
Acts  where  (after  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection)  there 
was  a  period  of  forty  days’  ministry,  preparing  these  men  to 
go  on  a  new  mission — not  saying  “The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand,”  but  “Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved.” 

You  see,  “mercy  to  the  Gentiles”!  They  asked,  “Wilt 
thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel?”  Oh, 
what  a  chance  that  was  for  the  Lord,  who  is  truth,  to  say 
“My  dear  disciples,  will  you  never  get  that  notion  out  of 
your  heads?”  That  is  what  He  would  have  said  if  He  had 
been  taught  by  the  modern  Protestant  pulpit.  But  He  only 
said,  “It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  time.  .  .”  After  this 
there  was  a  council  of  the  apostles,  elders  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  churches  of  Jerusalem.  During  this  meeting 
Simeon,  that  is  Simon  Peter,  declared  how  God  at  the  first 
(in  the  household  of  Cornelius)  had  visited  the  Gentiles  to 
call  out  of  them  a  people  for  His  name.  And  then  James 
quoted  from  Amos  the  9th  chapter,  “After  this — .”  After 
what?  After  the  calling  out  of  the  people  from  the  Gentiles 
for  His  name.  “After  this  I  will  return,  and — .”  Do  what? 
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“Will  build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David,  which  is  fallen 
down.”  To  what  end?  “That  the  residue  of  men  might  seek 
after  the  Lord.”  And  what  next?  “And  all  the  Gentiles  upon 
whom  my  name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord,  who  doeth  all  these 
things.” 

Now,  dear  friends,  if  Jesus  Christ  is  not  coming  back  to 
do  these  things,  then  the  promises — explicit,  minute,  not  to 
be  accomodated  to  the  Christian  era  at  all,  made  to  the 
Jewish  fathers — have  failed.  But  He  says  He  is  coming 
back,  and  I  believe  it. 


(To  be  continued) 


WHAT  WILL  WE  DO  IN  HEAVEN? 

By  N.  a.  Woychuk,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  July-Septemher  Number,  1951) 

Heaven  is  a  place  of  unceasing  activity,  the  abode  of 
never-tiring  thought.  It  is  true  that  our  labors  now  are 
limited  almost  entirely  to  the  goal  and  purpose  of  making  a 
living.  We  labor  feverishly  for  our  food,  raiment  and  shelter 
just  to  make  a  livelihood.  Consequently  only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  time  is  spent  in  actual  living.  Our  present  goal 
of  earning  a  livelihood  will  cease  at  the  grave,  however,  and 
deeper  wants  than  those  of  the  body  alone  will  be  developed 
in  heaven. 

There  will  be  activities  in  heaven  which  bring  into  fulness 
of  development  all  those  powers  native  to  the  redeemed  body, 
soul  and  spirit  of  the  individual.  It  is  in  heaven  that  our 
minds  will  realize  the  vastness  of  opportunity  around  them 
and  become  fully  conscious  of  their  capacities  and  capabilities. 
There  it  is  that  the  spirit  will  grow  alive  to  its  desires  and 
finally  be  satisfied  in  the  sphere  of  its  achievement.  The 
marvel  of  God’s  infinite  character  and  ability  will  unfold 
itself  before  our  eyes,  presenting  new  objects  to  live  for 
and  a  boundless  field  for  discovery,  research,  the  sense  of 
beauty,  beneficence  and  adoration. 

We  think  of  heaven  not  as  a  stationary  community,  but 
as  a  world  where  are  fostered  stupendous  plans  and  efforts 
for  its  own  development.  We  think  of  the  society  of  heaven 
passing  through  successive  stages  of  advance,  knowledge  and 
power  by  reason  of  the  energy  of  its  members.  In  heaven  we 
shall  be  freed  from  warfare  against  the  devil,  the  world  and 
the  flesh,  for  saints  will  be  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  sin, 
on  every  hand  surrounded  by  holiness  and  perfection.  Our 
natures  will  then  be  purified  from  all  sin  and  dross.  The 
twenty-four  day  will  be  no  more,  and  so  there  must  be  ample 
time  not  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  living  but  for 
the  sake  of  living  itself. 
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The  question  is  often  asked,  What  will  we  do  in  heaven 
or  what  will  be  the  activities  there  for  our  enjoyment  and 
advancement?  Although  some  of  our  friends  insist  that  very 
little  is  said  in  the  Bible  concerning  this  matter  and, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  refrain  from  vain  speculation  on  the 
subject,  the  topic  nevertheless  is  tremendously  vital,  so 
much  so  that  we  are  unable  to  keep  from  thought  about  it. 
Perhaps  if  we  thought  more  about  it  and  looked  for  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  it  with  a  keener  mind,  we  would  discover 
that  the  Word  of  God  has  a  lot  to  say  of  which  the  average 
person  is  ignorant.  I  believe  that  the  question  of  what  our 
activities  will  be  in  heaven  is  more  easily  answered  than 
many  suppose. 

When  God  creates  an  individual  and  endows  him  with 
a  certain  nature,  He  never  eradicates  the  chief  characteristics 
of  that  individual  nor  does  He  ever  change  his  nature.  We 
have  never  known  a  person  of  ardent  and  warm  temperament 
to  become  dull  or  cold  in  disposition.  Once  a  person  is  born 
again  and  receives  new  desires  at  the  time  of  his  conversion, 
he  remains  the  same  fundamentally  in  both  temperament  and 
nature.  Conversion  does  not  destroy  those  prominent  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  temperament,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  neither  does  death.  In  heaven  as  in  this  world  there  are 
diversities  of  intellect,  likes  and  tastes.  By  means  of  the 
inevitable  and  simple  laws  of  deduction  we  should  conclude 
that  in  heaven  there  will  be  at  least  as  great  a  variety  of 
activities  as  down  here. 

To  be  sure,  Christ  will  be  the  center  of  attraction.  But 
that  will  not  abolish  our  other  capabilities  and  ambitions  in 
life.  The  tastes  which  an  individual  has  been  enlarging  and 
intensifying  for  forty  or  fifty  years  will  be  carried  on  in 
heaven  into  larger  liberties,  a  wider  circumference.  Indeed, 
every  saint  will  find  sufficient  and  complete  opportunity  for 
the  progress  of  his  character,  but  this  without  the  fatigues, 
limitations  and  hindrances  known  in  the  terrestrial  world. 
One  of  the  saddest  expressions  to  be  spoken  today  is.  If 
I  only  had  a  chance — !  It  is  in  heaven  that  the  young  man 
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with  splendid  gifts,  yet  who  had  to  work  in  a  shop  six  or 
seven  days  a  week,  will  be  given  his  chance  really  to  live 
and  develop  in  the  direction  of  those  talents.  We  are  led  to 
believe  that  in  heaven,  even  as  on  earth,  there  will  be  a 
perpetual  progression  and  advance  from  step  to  step  in  the 
expansion  of  our  faculties. 

Beholding  Christ.  It  will  be  real  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
look  upon  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ.  Someone  has 
remarked  that  “heaven  without  Christ  would  be  like  the 
firmament  without  the  sun.”  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  wiH  be  the  first  person  our  eyes  see  in 
heaven.  It  was  D.  L.  Moody  who  said  upon  one  occasion,  “I 
want  to  sit  down  and  look  at  Jesus  a  thousand  years,  and 
then  I  am  going  to  say.  Where’s  Paul?”  That  will  be  life  in 
heaven — ^to  be  removed  from  the  fret  and  fever  of  this  life 
so  as  to  sit  down,  in  love  and  restfulness,  with  our  loved  ones 
and  friends  as  well  as  have  fellowship  with  the  Savior.  All 
will  be  genuine  enjoyment. 

As  Christ  is  now  the  all-in-all  of  the  church,  so  in 
heaven  will  He  be  the  object  of  the  highest  admiration  and 
most  intense  delight.  On  the  authority  of  God’s  Word  we 
know  that  we  shall  see  Him:  “when  he  shall  appear,  we 
shall  be  like  him;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is”  (1  John 
3:2).  The  story  is  told  of  a  little  girl  who  was  born  blind. 
After  a  thorough  examination  the  specialist  revealed  to 
her  parents  that  an  operation  could  be  performed  which  in 
all  probability  would  enable  the  child  to  see.  The  father 
and  mother  consented  to  this  and  the  operation  was  success¬ 
fully  accomplished.  A  few  minutes  before  the  girl  would 
see  for  the  first  time,  the  doctor  inquired  from  her  whom 
she  would  like  to  look  at  first.  Contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  the  physician  the  patient,  very  anxiously  and  with  decision 
in  her  voice,  replied  “I  want  to  see  first  of  all  the  man  who 
enabled  me  to  see.” 

To  be  sure  we  will  want  to  behold  our  loved  ones  and 
friends  after  arriving  in  that  eternal  home  above.  But  the 
one  that  saints  desire  to  see  at  once  is  He  who  enabled  us  to 
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see  the  light  and  brought  our  feet  into  heaven  by  means  of 
a  sacrificial  work  on  Calvary.  We  would  say  with  the 
Psalmist  here,  “Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and  there 
is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee”  (Ps.  73:25). 
When  we  get  to  heaven  it  will  be  to  gaze  upon  Him  with 
emotions  that  thrill  every  sensibility,  stirring  the  deepest 
and  holiest  feelings  of  the  soul.  Our  eyes  will  actually  look 
upon  the  one  who  is  “author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,”  “our 
advocate  at  God’s  right  hand,”  acclaimed  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  “Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  The  ever¬ 
lasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.”  We  shall  see  Him 
face  to  face  and  hold  communion  with  Him  that  shall  be 
uninterrupted,  everlasting.  Our  most  ample  desires  will  be 
gratified  though  the  expectation  surpass  all  measure.  And  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we  are  going  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  our  time  in  heaven  just  loving  and  enjoying  the 
Lord.  We  shall  have  ability  to  express  ourselves  and  show 
Him  sincere  appreciation  for  His  priceless  gift  of  eternal 
life.  Then  we  shall  more  adequately  love  Him  and  give  to 
Him  our  heart’s  adoration.  He  it  is  who  will  be  throughout 
all  eternity  the  “fairest  of  ten  thousand  and  the  altogether 
lovely  one.” 

Visiting.  Although  we  shall  be  occupied  in  heaven  to  a 
large  extent  with  God  Himself,  still  the  saints  will  be 
capable  and  desirous  of  having  fellowship  with  one  another 
also.  Human  nature  will  be  exalted  and  purified,  but  not 
dehumanized.  Its  present  tendency  to  union  and  companion¬ 
ship  with  others  will  continue.  It  is  then  we  shall  really 
love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves.  Then  it  is  that  Psalm  133 
will  be  realized :  “Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity!  It  is  like  the  precious 
ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard, 
even  Aaron’s  beard:  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his 
garments;  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the  dew  that 
descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion:  for  there  the  Lord 
commanded  the  blessing,  even  life  for  evermore.”  If  the 
present  relations  on  earth  of  husband  and  wife,  father  and 
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son,  will  be  dissolved  at  death  (Mark  12:25),  as  well  as  the 
turbulence  of  passion  from  the  nature  of  mankind,  never¬ 
theless  the  affections  and  love  ties  implied  in  such  a  relation¬ 
ship  will  continue  on  above. 

In  John,  chapter  14,  heaven  is  spoken  of  as  a  place 
where  there  are  many  mansions.  It  is  a  logical  deduction  to 
say  that  those  dwellings  will  be  occupied  not  by  single 
individuals  living  in  solitude,  but  by  families  and  groups. 
We  shall  there  be  restored  to  a  life  of  fellowship  with  each 
other  and  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  a  home,  one  akin  in 
some  respects  to  that  which  is  known  upon  earth.  Unless 
man  become  a  totally  different  being  he  would  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  to  live  all  to  himself  in  a  secluded  recess.  We  may  be 
certain  there  will  be  much  happiness  and  rejoicing  in  that 
blessed  land.  Members  of  families  that  have  been  separated 
for  some  time  by  death  will  meet  again  on  the  peaceful 
shore.  Our  hearts  will  beat  with  deepest  emotion  as  we  sit 
around  in  a  home  of  glory,  and  for  all  the  ages  of  eternity 
talk  with  the  ones  who  so  endeared  themselves  to  us  during 
the  course  of  a  lifetime  down  here,  not  to  mention  new 
friends  acquired  during  the  succeeding  ages  in  heaven. 

Heaven  will  be  a  wonderful  place  for  visiting  friends.  We 
will  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  those  of  all  other  ages  as 
well  as  those  who  lived  in  our  own  time,  but  whom  circum¬ 
stances  forbade  our  getting  to  know  because  they  lived  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Jesus  Christ  spoke  a  word  in  this 
connection  confirming  the  idea  that  we  will  gather  with  those 
of  other  eras  and  have  fellowship  with  them:  “And  I  say 
unto  you.  That  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west, 
and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven”  (Matt.  8:11).  Our  hearts  will 
glow  with  joy  as  we  hail  one  another  in  brotherly  fashion 
and  engage  in  conversation  upon  matters  of  common  interest 
to  us  all.  We  shall  be  well  provided  for,  dwelling  in  accom¬ 
modations  and  conveniences  far  surpassing  the  things  on 
earth. 

As  we  talk  with  each  other  a  great  deal  of  real  enjoy- 
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ment  will  be  derived  from  it,  purged  completely  as  saints 
will  be  from  selfish  thoughts  and  self-occupation.  We  shall 
discuss  topics  of  profit,  for  there  will  be  no  such  a  possibility 
as  gossip  in  heaven.  If  you  should  care  to  find  out  something 
more  about  the  Garden  of  Eden  than  what  is  revealed  in 
Scripture,  you  can  go  and  visit  our  first  parents.  But  if, 
perchance,  on  arriving  at  their  palace  you  find  scores  of 
people  waiting  at  the  gate  to  do  the  same  thing  as  your¬ 
selves,  it  will  mean  only  a  delay  without  becoming  impatient. 
Time  will  be  no  consideration  up  there.  Perhaps,  in  the 
interval  while  waiting,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  an 
introduction  to  several  others  unknown  before  this  time, 
maybe  one  of  those  you  were  instrumental  in  leading  to 
Christ  upon  earth,  but  whom  you  had  not  seen  earlier  in 
the  glory. 

If  a  member  of  your  household  should  be  anxious  to  dis¬ 
cover  more  about  Moses  and  his  crossing  with  Israel  the 
Red  Sea,  you  can  all  plan  a  trip  to  the  patriarch’s  abode 
where  it  can  be  discussed  in  person.  While  on  the  way  to 
his  house,  a  side  trip  could  be  made  to  Joshua’s  home.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  have  thousands  of  people  whom  I  want  to  visit  and 
innumerable  questions  to  ask  when  I  get  into  the  wonderful 
home  of  the  blessed.  I  expect  to  visit  all  the  members  of 
the  various  congregations  where  I  used  to  minister  upon  the 
earth.  Though  some  of  them  will  not  be  in  glory  and  I  will 
be  sorry  for  that,  yet  it  is  possible  to  understand  perfectly 
well  why  they  were  not  present  and  I  shall  go  on  rejoicing, 
along  life’s  mysterious  way. — But,  lo,  the  leader  of  heaven’s 
choir — no  doubt  it  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself — ^has  gently 
tapped  His  baton.  And  thither  to  that  spacious,  exquisitely 
beautiful  out-of-doors  auditorium  we  must  hurry.  I  believe 
they  are  getting  ready  to  sing  the  “Hallelujah  Chorus”! 

Music.  Up  in  heaven  music  was  born  and  its  highest 
stage  of  development  will  be  accomplished  there.  God  Him¬ 
self  is  the  author  of  harmony,  therefore  when  we  gather 
on  those  beautiful  shores  our  voices  will  blend  in  every  rich 
melody  and  harmony.  An  interesting  incident  is  recorded 
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concerning  the  famous  musician  Haydn.  He  was  carried  for 
the  last  time  into  the  music  hall,  sick  and  worn  out,  to  hear 
his  own  oratorio  of  the  creation.  When  the  orchestra  came 
to  that  famous  passage  “Let  there  be  light,”  the  whole  audi¬ 
ence  rose  to  its  feet  and  cheered;  but  in  all  the  strength 
that  Haydn  could  command  he  waved  his  hand  toward 
heaven  and  said,  “It  came  from  there.”  Many  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  old  hymns  of  the  church  that  are  sung  no  longer  down 
here  are  doubtless  transferred  to  heaven  with  their  writers. 
Those  who  are  especially  fond  of  music  on  earth  will  in  all 
probability  be  stationed  at  the  headquarters  of  things 
musical  up  above. 

I  have  heard  the  president  of  Dallas  Theological  Seminary 
say  that,  if  God  permit,  he  would  like  to  direct  all  the 
graduates  and  former  students  of  the  institution  in  the 
singing  of  the  school  song  over  there,  to  the  praise  of  our 
Savior’s  name.  It  seems  then  to  me  I  can  already  hear 
them  singing — 

“All  hail  the  pow’r  of  Jesus’  name. 

Let  angels  prostrate  fall. 

Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem 
And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 

Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem 
And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all!” 

I  expect  as  an  alumnus  to  be  in  that  group  of  singers,  but  no 
doubt  thousands  around  will  join  in  the  music  too. 

We  have  often  wondered  whether  there  will  be  real 
harps  and  other  instruments  of  music  in  heaven.  Some  of 
our  friends  positively  declare  that  there  will  be  no  such 
objects  above.  And  some  are  so  averse  to  the  notion  that 
they  even  refrain  from  using  instruments  in  church  at 
present.  But  we  would  naturally  expect  that  the  God  who 
created  everything  could,  if  He  so  desired,  produce  such 
items  as  the  harp,  organ,  trumpet,  cymbal  and  other  types 
of  instrument.  Or  perhaps,  with  all  the  preparations  that 
Christ  is  making  for  us  in  glory.  He  is  designing  some  better 
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musical  aids  than  what  we  use  today,  far  surpassing  anything 
seen  or  heard  in  churches  now.  In  the  book  of  Psalms  harp 
playing  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  occupation  of  the  psalmist. 
He  even  anticipates  the  future — which  in  all  probability  is 
heavenly  life — and  says  “I  will  sing  a  new  song  unto  thee, 
0  God :  upon  a  psaltery  and  an  instrument  of  ten  strings  will 
I  sing  praises  unto  thee”  (Ps.  144:9).  Then  also  in  Psalm 
150,  the  last  one  of  the  book,  he  reaches  a  climax  and  in 
all  earnestness  exhorts  the  redeemed  to  praise  Jehovah,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  use  of  various  musical  instruments  as  suitable 
means  to  this  end :  “Praise  him  with  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet:  praise  him  with  the  psaltery  and  harp.  Praise  him 
with  the  timbrel  and  dance :  praise  him  with  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  and  organs.  Praise  him  upon  the  loud  cymbals:  praise 
him  upon  the  high  sounding  cymbals”  (vs.  3-5).  It  is  quite 
likely,  then,  all  these  instruments  will  be  used  above.  Of 
course  they  will  be  improved  upon  and  made  fit  for  heavenly 
use. 

We  have  another  explicit  portion  of  Scripture  supporting 
the  same  line  of  thought.  John  sees  with  prophetic  eye  the 
redeemed,  each  one,  having  harps  and  singing  a  new  song 
to  the  praise  of  the  Son,  He  who  alone  was  worthy  to  take 
the  closed  book  and  to  loose  the  seals:  “And  when  he  had 
taken  the  book,  the  four  beasts  and  four  and  twenty  elders 
fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  having  every  one  of  them  harps, 
and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which  are  the  prayers  of 
saints.  And  they  sung  a  new  song,  saying.  Thou  art  worthy 
to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof :  for  thou  wast 
slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation”  (Rev.  5:8-9). 
Music  will  be  an  important  activity  of  the  life  in  heaven, 
surely.  And  we  shall  derive  much  pleasure  as  with  bubbling 
heart  the  grand  old  hymns  of  the  church  are  sung,  along 
with  the  new  songs  to  be  taught  us  there. 

Exploring  and  travelling.  Now  we  are  unable  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the  universe  of  which  we 
are  a  part,  ourselves  too  limited  in  capacity  to  understand 
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it  all,  as  well  as  being  restricted  in  ability  to  travel  through  all 
of  its  vast  reaches.  We  are  not  able  to  visit  and  see  what  lies 
on  the  planets  or  to  explore  the  million  stars  that  we  dimly 
see  in  the  canopy  of  the  sky.  To  travel  around  heaven  no 
carriages  or  other  means  of  transportation  will  be  necessary, 
for  we  shall  move  at  a  tremendous  rate  of  speed  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  way  desired.  We  will  fly,  and  yet  not  have  to 
possess  wings.  The  disciples  watched  Jesus  Christ  ascend 
into  heaven  according  to  Acts  1:10  (“He  went  up  into 
heaven”).  As  they  stood  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  Lord 
mounted  up  to  glory,  in  a  brief  moment  disappearing  from 
their  sight  completely. 

While  the  Lord  Jesus  hung  upon  His  cross  one  of  the 
thieves  turned  to  Him  and  said,  “Remember  me  when  thou 
comest  into  thy  kingdom.”  Turning  to  the  bandit  He  replied, 
“Today  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  paradise.”  Christ  died  at 
3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  Jewish  day  ended  by 
6  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Thus,  if  the  convert  and  his  Savior 
were  to  arrive  in  heaven  on  that  same  day,  they  had  to  be 
making  a  long  distance  within  three  hours  at  the  most.  We 
have  support  for  believing  that  it  did  not  take  them  even 
that  long  for  the  trip,  but  that  they  got  there  almost  in¬ 
stantly.  Judging  from  this,  our  travel  in  heaven  will  be  very 
rapid  and  without  any  kind  of  transportation  required.  We 
shall  not  need  an  automobile  or  train,  as  the  universe  is 
traversed  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  will.  Certainly 
the  distance  back  home  can  be  covered  in  time  for  the  “Hal¬ 
lelujah  Chorus.” 

This  sort  of  travelling  will  be  a  great  asset  in  the 
visitation  of  each  other.  And  by  means  of  it  we  can  explore 
all  the  stars  and  other  marvels  of  creation,  most  of  which 
are  unknown  to  us  now.  Doubtless  those  who  are  most  fond 
of  travel  and  exploration  will  be  at  the  head  of  expeditions 
similar  to  what  are  now  being  conducted  on  earth.  For  in 
heaven  every  legitimate  ambition  will  And  opportunity  for  its 
development. 

Research.  Our  faculties  of  mind  will  be  heightened  and 
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enlarged  up  in  glory.  We  will  be  able  to  study  intelligently 
all  the  things  surrounding  us.  No  doubt  some  of  the  very 
problems  which  puzzled  us  while  on  earth  will  then  be  con¬ 
templated  and  understood.  A  portion  of  our  time  in  that 
place  where  there  is  no  sin  will  be  devoted  to  study  of  God's 
glorious  attributes.  Besides,  those  who  were  particularly 
capable  in  research  down  here  in  the  various  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor  will  be  spending  time  upon  the  most  profound 
characteristics  of  God.  Today  our  minds  are  unable  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  divine  omnipresence.  We  cannot  perceive 
how  God  in  all  of  His  person  is  able  to  be  present  everywhere, 
at  the  same  time.  Right  there  is  a  field  for  investigation 
which  cannot  be  paralleled  upon  the  earth  nowadays.  The 
omniscience  and  omnipotence  of  God  will  provide  more  fields 
for  man  to  survey. 

We  shall  have  our  memories  in  heaven,  and  knowledge 
will  be  heightened  accordingly.  Then  we  will  be  able  to 
understand  things  more  fully,  since  they  can  now  be  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  God  Himself  as  before  they  could  not 
very  well.  Therefore  it  is  with  new  interest  and  rejoicing  we 
indulge  in  review  of  God’s  marvelous  works  in  time  past. 
All  of  His  dealings  with  us  while  we  yet  were  on  earth  will 
be  contemplated.  Thus  it  can  be  possible  to  see  how  He  drew 
us  to  Himself  and  saved  our  soul,  leading  us  onward  day  by 
day,  wisely  and  lovingly.  Often  we  shall  learn  that  our  part 
was  to  struggle  against  Him,  so  anxious  were  we  to  have 
our  own  way.  Beset  on  every  hand  by  sin  and  temptation, 
times  without  number  we  stumbled  and  fell.  But  still  He 
drew  us  on  and  forgave  sin,  cleansing  us  from  all  unright¬ 
eousness.  We  shall  appreciate  how  all  things  which  He 
allowed  to  take  place,  even  the  most  acute  trial  and  sorrow, 
were  for  His  glory  and  our  best  good. 

Artistry.  Our  friends  who  loved,  admired  and  even  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  production  of  artistic  work  (water  colors 
and  various  kinds  of  embroidery,  for  example)  shall  go  up 
to  a  higher  opportunity  in  realms  above.  Throughout  eternity 
they  can  luxuriate  in  the  celestial  art  galleries.  The  most 
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beautiful  colors,  the  most  graceful  lines  in  the  power  of  art 
and  natural  scenery  will  be  found  in  that  scene  where  nothing 
has  been  crippled  by  sin.  More  skillfully  and  with  much  more 
enjoyment  will  artists,  or  lovers  of  art,  work  their  will  in 
that  field  of  endeavor  up  above.  And  with  an  almost  over¬ 
whelming  sense  of  conception  will  we  behold  the  splendor 
and  loveliness  of  heaven. 

Divine  government  and  labor  of  love.  We  anticipate 
heaven  as  a  place  where  all  practical  skill  and  ambition  will 
be  displayed.  This  should  be  clear  from  the  preceding.  Now 
it  is  proper  to  look  at  those  activities  which  have  to  do 
more  specifically  with  our  service  and  worship  before  God. 
Hark,  the  cathedral  bells  of  heaven  are  pealing!  What  is  to 
happen  next?  There  is  going  to  be  a  great  meeting  and  so 
we  see  worshippers  coming  from  all  directions,  their  faces 
radiant  and  melody  upon  their  lips.  But  as  we  gaze  around 
with  John  the  apostle,  it  becomes  obvious  that  there  is  no 
temple  in  the  new  Jerusalem:  “I  saw  no  temple  therein;  for 
the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of 
it”  (Rev.  21:22). 

On  earth  we  associate  the  temple  with  worship,  prayer 
and  praise  to  the  God  of  heaven,  while  the  absence  of  a 
temple  usually  indicates  apostasy  and  unbelief.  In  heaven 
there  proves  to  be  no  temple,  not  because  there  is  apostasy, 
but  because  “the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the 
temple  of  it.”  The  whole  of  heaven  is  filled  with  divine 
effulgence.  “And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of 
the  moon,  to  shine  in  it:  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it, 
and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof”  (Rev.  21:23).  That  is  to 
say,  the  glory  of  God  will  be  the  temple  above  where  we 
shall  worship.  But  before  its  luster  can  be  viewed,  the 
mysteries  of  heaven  penetrated  and  the  splendor  of  this 
abode  gazed  on,  we  must  wait  until  the  veil  of  mortality 
is  rent.  When  we  get  into  the  temple  so  full  of  glory,  we 
shall  worship  God  as  He  ought  to  be  praised,  ourselves 
undisturbed  and  uninterrupted.  Immortal  worship,  our  an¬ 
thems  will  fill  the  whole  universe  with  melody.  In  rich  tones 
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and  triumphant  accents  our  hearts  will  thrill  as  we  accord 
God  a  genuine  devotion.  He  Himself  shall  be  our  God,  and 
there  will  be  most  intimate  union  between  Him  and  us. 
With  all  of  His  holiness  God  will  ever  maintain  the  place  of 
preeminence  in  glory  land. 

Although  the  homage  rendered  to  God  above  will  be 
voluntary,  our  service  is  actually  that  of  loyal  and  obedient 
servants  too.  Because  we  saints  are  intelligent  beings,  en¬ 
dowed  with  powers  of  reason,  judgment  and  free  action, 
there  must  of  course  be  a  moral  system  of  government  in 
heaven.  At  this  point  the  words  of  Revelation  22:3  impress 
one,  “And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse:  but  the  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it;  and  his  servants  shall 
serve  him.”  So  there  will  be  no  enforced  obedience  up  there. 
After  all,  holiness  is  never  produced  by  means  of  pressure 
or  power.  We  will  be  governed  by  the  influence  of  divine 
authority  over  the  will.  God  will  control  the  direction  of 
our  motives  by  acting  upon  the  wilFs  susceptibilities  and 
reason.  At  the  same  time  in  our  hearts  will  spring  up  volun¬ 
tary  expressions  of  gratitude  and  worship,  awakened  by  the 
realization  of  all  the  excellencies  God  manifests.  Since  we 
shall  be  capable  of  the  power  of  choice,  it  will  please  Him 
for  us  to  render  God  praise.  His  sovereignty,  which  is 
demonstrated  in  the  government  of  creation,  is  not  tyranny. 
Rather  does  it  exist  for  the  happiness  of  the  subjects  and 
the  rightful  glory  of  their  Ruler. 

We  shall  yield  God  such  service  as  He  outlines  for  us 
at  the  time  of  arrival.  It  will  be  a  labor  of  love.  According 
to  Revelation  7 :15  “therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of 
God,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple:  and  he 
that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them.”  What  a 
constant  delight  it  will  prove  to  serve  God !  Exactly  what  will 
be  involved  in  the  task  we  do  not  know,  but  saints  can  be 
assured  it  will  yield  much  joy  and  please  the  heart  of  their 
Father.  When  we  reach  heaven  our  love  for  God  will  be 
active  and  pure,«»we  shall  bow  to  Him  with  ineffable  delight 
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and  serve  Him  unceasingly,  without  conflict  of  desires  or 
interests.  In  the  words  of  an  anonymous  poet — 

“Oh  for  a  sight,  a  pleasing  sight 

Of  our  Almighty  Father’s  throne! 

There  sits  our  Savior  crowned  with  light. 

Clothed  in  a  body  like  our  own. 

Adoring  saints  around  Him  stand. 

And  thrones  and  powers  before  Him  fall ; 

The  God  shines  gracious  through  the  Man 
And  sheds  sweet  glories  on  them  all. 

Oh  what  amazing  joys  they  feel 
While  to  their  golden  harps  they  sing. 

And  sit  on  every  heavenly  hill. 

And  spread  the  triumphs  of  their  King ! 

When  shall  the  day,  dear  Lord,  appear. 

That  I  shall  mount  to  dwell  above. 

And  stand  and  bow  and  worship  there 
And  view  Thy  face  and  sing  Thy  love?’’ 

No  night  there.  Among  all  the  brief  verses  in  Scripture 
concerning  heaven  none  is  more  full  of  meaning  than  Revela¬ 
tion  22:6,  “And  there  shall  be  no  night  there.”  Night  is  the 
emblem  of  sin,  darkness,  gloom  and  curse.  While  upon  earth 
we  live  in  a  place  steeped  in  sin  and  the  curse  accompanying 
it.  This  world  has  been  fittingly  characterized  as  a  “pil¬ 
grimage  through  a  vale  of  tears.”  The  philosopher  in  precise 
manner  defined  man  as  “a  creature  that  weeps.”  But  there 
shall  be  no  night  above.  We  shall  be  removed  forever  from 
the  presence  of  sin,  revel  in  the  presence  instead  of  right¬ 
eousness  and  true  holiness.  The  inhabitants  of  heaven  shall 
be  sinless,  dwelling  in  a  sinless  place. 

There  shall  be  no  pain  of  body  or  anguish  of  soul,  no 
fears,  regrets  or  disappointments.  We  shall  not  experience 
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any  unsatisfied  wishes,  discontent  and  restlessness.  In 
heaven  we  know  nothing  of  broken  friendships,  envy  or 
jealousy,  separation  from  those  we  love.  No  more  death,  no 
funeral  trains  and  no  graves  on  the  hillside.  No  tears;  for 
God  Himself  shall  wipe  away  all  moisture  from  their  eyes 
and  dispel  all  sorrow.  Our  felicity  and  joy  will  be  heightened 
by  realization  of  the  fact  that  our  life  is  everlasting,  our 
possessions  permanent,  that  “tomorrow  shall  be  as  this  day 
and  much  more  abundant.”  In  heaven  there  is  no  appre¬ 
hension  of  wickedness  and  evildoing,  such  as  disturbs  our 
best  hours  on  earth.  Our  conscience  will  know  no  trouble 
and  our  hearts  no  unrest.  They  will  be  at  peace  continually. 
We  enter  heaven,  when  we  come  to  that  place  where  no 
night  is  found. 

“No  night  shall  be  in  heaven,  no  gathering  gloom 
Shall  over  that  glorious  landscape  ever  come. 

No  tears  shall  fall  in  sadness  o’er  those  flowers 
That  breathe  their  fragrance  through  celestial  bowers. 

No  night  shall  be  in  heaven,  forbid  to  sleep; 

These  eyes  no  more  their  mournful  vigils  keep — 

Their  fountains  dried,  their  tears  all  wiped  away. 

They  gaze  undazzled  on  eternal  day. 

No  night  shall  be  in  heaven,  no  sorrow  reign: 

No  secret  anguish,  no  corporeal  pain. 

No  shivering  limbs,  no  burning  fever  there. 

No  soul’s  eclipse,  no  winter  of  despair. 

No  night  shall  be  in  heaven,  but  endless  noon; 

No  fast-declining  sun,  no  waning  moon. 

But  there  the  Lamb  shall  yield  perpetual  light, 

’Mid  pastures  green  and  waters  ever  bright. 

No  night  shall  be  in  heaven,  no  darkened  room. 

No  bed  of  death,  nor  silence  of  the  tomb; 
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But  breezes  ever  fresh  with  love  and  truth 
Shall  brace  the  frame  with  an  immortal  youth. 

No  night  shall  be  in  heaven,  but  night  is  here — 
The  night  of  sorrow  and  the  night  of  fear. 

I  mourn  the  hills  that  now  my  steps  attend, 

And  shrink  from  others  that  may  yet  impend. 

No  night  shall  be  in  heaven.  Oh  had  I  faith 
To  rest  in  what  the  faithful  Witness  saith. 

That  faith  should  make  these  hideous  phantoms  flee 
And  leave  no  night  henceforth  on  earth  to  me!” 

— Anonymous 

Shreveport,  Louisiana 

(To  be  continued) 
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In  the  contemporary  discussion  of  amillennialism  versus 
premillennialism  the  significant  and  decisive  character  of 
the  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  is  having  more  and  more 
recognition.  The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  expound  and 
defend  the  amillennial  concept  of  the  expression  used  as  the 
title,  “the  seed  of  Abraham.” 

Professor  Pieters  (Western  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America)  has  without  question  made  a 
significant  and  well-expressed  contribution  to  the  theological 
discussion  in  this  area.  His  material  is  handled  with  facility, 
force,  and  practical  application.  He  has  carefully  avoided 
any  discourtesy  to  those  with  whom  he  disagrees  and  at  the 
same  time  presses  home  every  argument  pertinent  to  the 
discussion.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  avoiding  the  trickery, 
innuendo,  and  ad  hominem  arguments  that  are  not  infrequent 
in  discussion  of  the  millennial  issue.  His  arguments  are 
fairly  stated,  and  he  shows  a  good  understanding  of  his  own 
theology  and  an  awareness  of  premillennial  arguments  against 
his  position. 

In  this  volume  we  have  the  best  recent  expression  of  the 
amillennial  interpretation  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant.  The 
reviewer  questions  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  out  a  better 
case  for  this  position  than  that  presented  by  Professor 
Pieters.  For  this  reason  this  volume  should  be  read  care¬ 
fully  not  only  by  amillenarians  who  will  find  comfort  for  their 
own  position,  but  also  by  premillenarians  who  want  to  be 
intelligent  on  the  subject  of  amillenarianism. 

The  argument  advanced  in  the  book  begins  with  a  chapter 
expounding  the  definition  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  in  the 
patriarchal  period.  His  basic  thesis  is  stated  early  in  the 
chapter,  “With  the  call  of  Abraham  begins  the  record  of  the 
great  redemptive  enterprise  by  which  God  sought,  and  is 
still  seeking,  to  win  back  to  Himself  a  lost  world.  All  that  the 
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world  has  known  since  that  time  of  true  religion  and  divine 
salvation,  including  the  Old  Testament  history,  the  law,  the 
prophets,  the  psalms,  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  writing  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  its  long  development  to  this  very  day — nay,  even  beyond 
that,  all  that  at  the  present  time  offers  any  well-grounded  ex¬ 
pectation  of  future  good  for  a  suffering  world  stems  scriptur- 
ally,  logically,  and  historically  from  the  call  of  Abraham  and 
the  promise  made  to  him:  Tn  thee  shall  all  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed.’  ”  In  other  words.  Professor  Pieters  believes 
the  Abrahamic  Covenant  is  the  basic  covenant  of  redemption 
out  of  which  moves  all  of  God’s  redemptive  program. 

He  discusses  somewhat  at  length  the  expression  “seed  of 
Abraham.”  He  finds  it  includes  the  “visible  community  .  .  . 
including  believers  and  unbelievers  alike,  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  circle  of  the  covenant  ...  an  earthly  group 
within  which  and  through  which  God  was  working  out  and 
is  still  working  out  His  plans  for  an  eternal  and  heavenly 
salvation.”  By  definition,  the  racial  concept  of  the  “seed  of 
Abraham”  is  practically  eliminated  and  it  becomes  a  spiritu¬ 
al  entity. 

The  premillennial  objection  to  this  interpretation  is 
somewhat  deeper  than  Professor  Pieters  recognizes.  The 
idea  that  redemptive  history  begins  with  Abraham  is  not  the 
true  Scriptural  idea.  Redemptive  history  began  with  the 
eternal  decree  of  God  in  which  the  purposes  of  God  were 
made  sure.  In  human  experience,  redemption  is  announced  at 
the  time  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  and  is  stated  explic¬ 
itly  in  Genesis  3 :15.  Adam  and  Eve  were  redeemed.  Redemp¬ 
tive  history  is  continued  in  the  sacrifices  of  Abel  and  Noah 
and  the  redeemed  are  contrasted  to  the  wicked  world  early 
in  human  history.  The  Abrahamic  Covenant  is  NOT  the 
beginning  of  redemptive  history,  but  the  announcement  of 
the  channel,  the  narrowing  of  the  Messianic  line  of  the 
promised  seed  of  Eve.  As  far  as  redemption  itself  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Genesis  3:15  is  far  more  explicit  as  to  the  way  of 
redemption  than  any  of  the  passages  unfolding  the  Abrahamic 
Covenant. 

One  of  the  notable  failures  of  the  amillennial  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  is  that  usually  amil- 
lenarians  do  not  expound  the  covenant  itself.  Professor 
Pieters  is  no  exception.  He  offers  no  analysis  of  the  details 
of  the  covenant,  no  explanation  how  the  details  fit  into 
the  whole  picture.  The  covenant  as  given  in  Genesis  is  actu¬ 
ally  threefold:  (1)  promises  to  Abraham  personally — his 
name  to  be  great,  his  life  to  be  blessed,  to  become  the  father 
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of  a  great  nation;  (2)  promises  to  the  nation — possession 
of  the  land  forever  and  continuity  as  a  nation;  (3)  the 
promise  to  those  outside  the  nation — “all  the  families  of 
the  earth”  are  to  be  blessed.  It  is  Professor  Pieters’  premise 
that  Abraham,  the  nation  which  descends  from  him,  and 
“the  families  of  the  earth”  are  all  one  entity,  one  com¬ 
munity  of  blessing.  By  such  spiritualization  of  terms  which 
were  intended  to  be  taken  literally  the  promise  is  removed 
from  Abraham’s  literal  seed  to  his  spiritual  seed. 

While  avoiding  a  real  exposition  of  the  passages  in 
Genesis  dealing  with  the  Abrahamic  Covenant,  the  author 
turns  almost  immediately  to  the  New  Testament  references 
to  the  promise  to  Abraham.  Most  premillenarians  will  agree 
with  Professor  Pieters  that  there  is  a  spiritual  seed  of 
Abraham — those  who  like  Abraham  believe  in  God.  Romans 
4:11  states  plainly  that  Abraham  is  the  father  of  all  them 
that  believe.  Galatians  3:29  speaks  of  believers  as  being 
Abraham’s  seed.  The  author  takes  such  passages  as  trans¬ 
parent  illustrations  of  his  thesis.  He  does  not  seem  to  compre¬ 
hend  that  the  recognition  of  a  spiritual  seed  to  Abraham — 
those  seen  by  God  as  in  Christ,  who  is  the  seed — does  not  alter 
for  one  moment  the  promises  to  the  physical  seed.  For  this 
reason,  the  Scripture  proof  arguing  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
seed  of  Abraham,  which  includes  all  believers,  is  quite  beside 
the  point.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  focal  point  of  the  amil- 
lennial  and  premillennial  controversy. 

The  author  recognizes  to  some  extent  the  weakness  of 
this  position  in  closing  the  book  with  two  chapters  on  the 
Jews,  in  which  he  attempts  to  establish  the  point  that  modern 
Jews  would  not  in  any  case  qualify  for  the  promises  to  the 
physical  seed  if  there  were  such.  His  point  is  that  their 
genealogies  have  been  lost,  and  their  modern  Judaism  is 
largely  removed  from  a  true  continuity  with  Biblical  Judaism. 
He  says  flatly,  “National  continuity  with  the  biblical  Israel 
there  was  none.”  In  a  world  where  a  new  political  state  bears 
the  name  Israel,  and  in  which  for  centuries  a  people  have 
claimed  continuity  with  ancient  Israel  at  the  expense  of 
persecution  and  slaughter,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  extreme 
position  to  deny  Israel  any  racial  identity.  Both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  assure  Israel  of  a  continued  hope,  a  con¬ 
tinued  racial  identity,  and  promise  a  restoration  of  even 
tribal  identity  if  the  language  of  the  Revelation  to  John  can 
be  given  any  literal  credence. 

Most  premillenarians  will  agree  heartily  with  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  spurious  doctrines  relative  to  the  ten  tribes  as 
contained  in  his  last  chapter.  However,  to  use  this  proof  as 
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another  evidence  that  Israel  has  no  recognizable  entity  in 
the  world  today  is  an  argument  with  no  weight  whatever. 
This  has  never  been  a  valid  part  of  the  millennial  controversy. 

Aside  from  the  inevitable  clash  of  basic  principles  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  volume,  the  author  shows  commendable  insight 
into  the  problems  of  his  own  position.  He  refutes  the  idea 
that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  a  basic  morality  or  way  of 
salvation  for  the  entire  race.  They  are  instead  for  Abraham's 
seed  only.  In  places  he  limits  even  this  narrowing  of  applica¬ 
tion.  He  states  (p.  35)  that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  a 
part  of  the  Old  Covenant  “made  with  Israel  only,  and  that 
this  covenant  has  been  done  away  in  Christ.”  Further  he 
holds  that  the  Mosaic  Covenant  was  a  temporary  covenant  to 
be  superseded  by  the  New  Covenant,  and  is  therefore  not 
operative  after  the  coming  of  Christ.  While  he  disagrees  with 
details  of  the  Scofield  Bible  in  its  interpretation  of  the  giving 
of  the  law,  there  is  remarkable  agreement  on  some  of  the 
essentials,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  Christian  is  not  under 
the  Mosaic  law. 

His  exposition  of  the  New  Covenant  follows  the  usual 
amillennial  interpretation.  The  author  marshalls  his  argu¬ 
ments  with  considerable  skill,  attempting  to  prove  that  the 
New  Covenant  with  Israel  is  being  fulfilled  in  the  church 
today.  As  in  his  treatment  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant,  so 
here  also  there  is  avoidance  of  any  direct  exposition  of  the 
details  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  he  rests  on  New  Testament 
allusions  to  it  and  to  the  history  of  the  church  for  his  proofs. 

His  basic  problem  is  that  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
New  Covenant  given  through  Jeremiah  does  not  find  any 
real  fulfillment  in  the  present  age,  as  the  reviewer  has  shown 
in  his  article  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January-March,  1946, 
pp.  16-27.  That  the  early  church  and  the  Reformed  tradition 
did  not  see  this  relatively  fine  point  of  theology  proves  only 
that  the  early  church  was  slow  to  formulate  its  theology  and 
that  the  Roman  Church  and  the  church  of  the  Reformation 
being  amillennial  could  hardly  be  expected  to  agree  with  the 
premillennial  position.  After  all,  if  amillenarians  can  be 
allowed  refinements  in  their  doctrinal  position  in  recent  years, 
as  has  most  surely  been  the  case,  premillenarians  should  have 
the  same  privilege.  Modern  amillenarianism  is  quite  different 
than  either  Augustine’s  or  Calvin’s  and  modern  premillen- 
nialism  can  be  expected  to  differ  from  that  of  the  early  church 
in  many  details. 

The  basic  issue  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Abrahamic 
Covenant  as  well  as  the  New  Covenant  is  twofold:  whether 
it  should  be  interpreted  literally,  and  whether  it  is  uncondi- 
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tional.  These  basic  problems  are  well  illustrated  in  the  present 
volume.  The  author  does  not  attempt  any  literal  fulfillment  of 
the  Abrahamic  Covenant  or  analysis  of  its  specific  provisions. 
He  states  flatly  that  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  and  all  cove¬ 
nants  are  conditional  and  therefore  not  subject  to  absolute 
fulfillment.  To  prove  this  the  author  lists  such  evidences  as 
God’s  pronouncement  through  Jonah  that  Nineveh  would  be 
destroyed  in  forty  days — not  fulfilled  because  of  their  re¬ 
pentance.  This,  of  course,  was  not  a  covenant  at  all,  but 
merely  a  warning.  The  judgment  could  therefore  be  with¬ 
drawn  if  circumstances  changed. 

The  Abrahamic  Covenant  had  only  one  condition — Abra¬ 
ham  was  to  leave  his  homeland  and  go  to  the  land  of  promise. 
Having  met  this  condition,  all  the  promises  were  given  to  him 
unconditionally.  A  parallel  can  be  found  in  many  other  un¬ 
conditional  promises  in  the  Scripture — the  promise  of  eternal 
security  to  a  believer,  the  promise  of  resurrection,  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  judgment,  the  promise  of  immortality.  To  argue  that 
any  covenant  must  be  conditional  is  a  basic  amillennial  error 
which  has  been  refuted  again  and  again.  Biblical  covenants 
may  be  either  conditional  or  unconditional,  but  to  take  the 
position  that  all  covenants  are  conditional  is  arbitrary  and 
begging  the  question. 

While  the  reviewer  must  disagree  with  the  amillennial 
teaching  expressed  in  this  volume,  he  commends  it  as  a 
worthy  statement  of  this  position,  comprehensive  in  its 
treatment  of  many  of  the  major  issues.  The  author,  limited 
as  he  is  by  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  amillennial  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Abrahamic  Covenant,  has  nevertheless  produced 
one  of  the  best  amillennial  books  published  in  the  last  decade. 
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